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THE PROLOGUE IN FRANCE 

A room in the Prince of Waleis Manor of Cressy. 
Through a window at back is seen a wide stretch of country, 
lighted up by the setting sun. Lying on the window-seat, 
and scattered here and there about the room, are suits of rich 
clothing and picas of armour. 

Gaveston. Arnald. Messenger /r<j»2 the Prince. 

Gaveston {to Messenger). 
Well, well ! 

Better late news than none ; but this so linger'd 
That if I knew him not, I'd dare to say 
The Prince were slack. 

Messenger. 

Sir, 'twas the winds were slack, 
Wasting whole days ; and worse, arrived this side. 
Some relays failed, and' let us stand stock stilly 
Fume as we might. But, for the Prince, his Ups 
Could scarce dictate his message ere his ear 
Would take the answer. 
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Gaveston, 
And this message ? 

Messenger. 

First, 

As to your health ! for if this were not well, 

His own, already grieved thro' your exile, 

Would quite break down. 

Gaveston. 

Let him take heart so far. 
Thank heaven, we thrive ! But further. 

Messenger. 

Next he'd know 

How pass the weary hours with you in France, 

That, knowing, he at home with equal mood. 

May at the self-same time of night and day. 

Do everything the same — be still or rest, 

Sigh or be merry, wake, sleep, eat and drink, 

As if you both were one. 

Gaveston. 

That were to be 
Particular ; but, for the general drift. 
We laugh or mope as other mortals do ; 
Eat when we're hungry, long at night for day, 
And with the day wish it were night again. 
And, for the rest, plod out the weary hours 
As chance or fancy rules. But these be words. 
Sent he no warmer tokens of his love ? 
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Messenger. 

This was but prelude to his largess, which — 
His hands not seldom aiding — his own eyes 
Saw on the sumpters pack'd ; apparel deck'd 
At fancy's cost, suits, arms, accoutrements, 
All that befits a knight's full garniture. 
Wherewith endued at hunt or tournament. 
He'd have you so outshine the sombre crowd 
That they may seem but background, leaving you 
Sole actor of the world. 

Gaveston. 

We'll do our best. 
But what is this you tender me at last ? 

Messenger. 

A ring warm from his hand, which he entreats 
You'll take, and ever wear it for his sake. 
As if it were his love surrounding you. 

Gaveston. 
A pretty bauble . . . 

Yet still I'd ask— 

Messenger. 

Sir, as I can, I will, 
But with such wealth his highness' zeal o'erflow'd 
That scarce by fragments I can pour it forth ; 
But this I think sums all. The Prince would say : 
For all the common needs of maintenance 
You shall not have to think ; no, not one thought ; 
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That ail being render'd from his manor here 
To your sole use. For your more personal wants 
He prays you take this purse, which, as 'tis spent. 
Another shall make whole. 

Gaveston. 

Love hath its merit ; 
Yet for its good intent some earnest needs, 
Else were it like a spirit, bodiless. 

Messenger. 

What message must I render to the Prince, 
For I must back at once ? 

Gaveston. 

Such haste ? Then say : 
The duteous thanks my heart would tender him 
Lack words to utter them ; say . . . that I'm well. 
Yet languishing for sight of him — and happy, 
So far as that may be apart from him. 
Say . . . but you know my mind ... in fine, say all 
You think may please him and avouch my love. 
Meanwhile I pray you go with Arnald here, 
And ere you start, rest and refresh you well. 

{^Exeunt Messenger and Arnald.) 

Gaveston (holding up the nng). 

Encompass'd with his love ! There smiles my realm. 
In airy safety as assiued, yet cross'd 
With apprehension lest the aged King 
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Should live and live, or dying, something change 

The list of fortune, or the Prince — ^but no; 

No fears that way, or doubts that nothing mean, 

Since doubts will come ... yet in the; dark they scare. 

Bah ! let them go ; my traffic's in the sun, 

With flesh and blood which, magical, this ring 

Restores ; for see, the finger that it clasp'd 

Foreshows the hand ; the hand an arm ; which, stretch'd 

To pull me, in a flash the silver streak 

Is pass'd and there my realm receives me safe. 

To bask i' the sun ! 

{Re-enter Arnald.) 

Our gentleman's bestow'd ?' 

Arnald. 

He's qualmish still, but gulping our good wine. 
He feels the sea recede. 

Gaveston. 

Then our good selves 
May claim our care. This afternoon I think 
We join the falconry ? 

Arnald. 

Ay, you're bid to that. 

Gaveston. 

Ay, and we'll go ; but were it not the Prince 
Just sends these timely presents to our aid, 
Our sad habiliments had shamed our birds. 
Who need but preen their feathers to look bright 
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For what with sports and tournaments by day, 
And merriments by night, our wardrobe grows 
Starvation-lean ! Ha ! must you grunt and sigh ? 
Old Tough-and-rough ! I know these gauds upset 
Your bile, yet after all said, thought, or done, 
What better way to pass the waiting time 
That is so tedious-slow ? 

Arnald. 
And costly too ! 

Gaveston. 

That you should know, and therefore best amend. 
Are you not factor here ? Must not the steward 
Render you count of monies all received, 
And give in terms ? 

Arnald. 

He gives, but with a frown ; 
And coughs, and hums and ha's, and saith it grieves 
His bowels of kindness to use violence. 
From churls to wring their living. 

Gaveston, 

That's no matter. 
I hate all tears, but if I see them not, 
They hurt me not. But say these fail'd, look here ! 

(Taking up purse!) 
See, here's my princely stream, Pactolus hight. 
Upon whose golden wave I'll jocund swim. 
As buoy'd above all cares, nor ever dread 
The gushing source may cease. 



How so ? 
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Arnald. 

The worse for that ! 

Gaveston. 
Arnald. 



This princely stream 
Shall swell to kinglier soon, and leave you dry ; 
The same poor threadbare Gascon gentleman 
To whom the Prince threw scraps. 

Gaveston. 

I stand untouch'd 
And counter thus : 'Tis not so long ago, 
Since Edward of Carnarvon, a mere boy, 
Play'd with me a mere boy, in hall or holt 
At sport or frohc as the fancy took. 
And if the sport were ball, and that were lost, 
Ere I could start, with : " Prince I'll find it for you," 
He'd bid me stay, and running with it back, 
Swear I should never call him prince, but friend, 
And never yet had friend so dower'd friend. 
With more than gifts, his very life, his all. 
As he would me ; and then he'd arm me round. 
And press me to his breast, till I could feel 
His heart beat one with mine ! 

Arnald. 

So early wise 
Do princes learn to swear. 
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Gaveston. 

You shall not move me 
From my fixed stand. I know what I do know ; 
And if to know a thing beseems me ill, 
Why, I'll not know it ! 

Arnald. 

Hate, they say, strikes first, 

Gaveston. 



Warns afterwards ! 



And love, wiseacres say. 
Does much the same ; bugbears for children, both ; 
They fright not me. All men I count as puppets ; 
Not to be won but used as butts or tools. 
With laughter that derides them flung aside 
In passing ; and all women veriest shows. 
Like gossamers that tickle a man's cheek, 
Ere he can frowning smile. No need to woo. 
One pass'd, another's there. 

Arnald. 

Mere monkey-boasts. 
Ailments of youth. You lag, you miss the cue. 
And put the players out ! 

Gaveston. 

What tangle's this ? 
How runs the play ? What are our several paits ? 
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Arnald. 

My father served your father ; so would I 
As worthy a son. 

Gaveston. 

True, true, old friend, so far. 
'Tis in the breed, I think. But tell me this : 
How sped he for his part, and when, and where ? 
Your father I would say ; mine's but a name. 

Arnald. 

Fighting in France or Scotland, or where'er 
Duty might call. In peace he had a knack 
To yawn somewhat. 

Gaveston. 

And what was his reward? 

Arnald. 
Mainly hard knocks, which he as lief return'd ; 
And little thanks ; which as he'd ne'er expected 
He miss'd as much. 

Gaveston. 

And how did he conclude ? 

Arnald. 
As men do mostly-^-died ! 

Gaveston. 

O rare content. 
And rich reward of service ! Duty ! Death ! 
So fools ^go down, in blessed interchange 
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With these old sour watch-words to the dust ; 

Whence after lightly springs the flower of joy, 

For wiser men to pluck ! . . . . There lie my field ! 

There would I sip, a roamer ! But for Death, 

I'd tear him from his tomb and bid him be 

My rival amid bright and serried arms, 

And thus opposed, when my quick hand and eye 

Had beaten down his strokes and pierced his ward, 

I'd hale him as a captive at my heels 

To add a zest to life ! 

{Enter confusedly a crowd of retainers, followed 
by Second Messenger.) 

But who are these. 
To dare intrude ? 

{To Second Messenger.) 

Sir, I could think you'd flown. 
So unforeseen a messenger you tread 
Your fellow's heels ! 

Second Messenger. 

The wind that drove him back, 

Veer'd round as suddenly, and with its speed 

Even'd his start. 

Gaveston. 

But in your face there's that 
Blinds this to nothing ; give it instant words. 

Second Messenger. 

The King is dead ! 

{Movement among the Retainers.) 
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Gaveston {after a pause). 

How clearly sound your words ! 
And yet I take them not. Husband them then, 
But tell us more. 

Second Messenger. 

'Tis scarce a month ago, 
The King, who through the wasting summer heats, 
Had lain, in desperate case, at Carlisle sick, 
Feeling his strength return, or partly urged 
By wrath at his authority defied, 
Sudden advanced his host, and like a man 
Whose body's loss is by his will upheld. 
With difficulty moving those few miles. 
As companied by death, on the sixth eve, 
Pitch'd camp at Burgh-on-Sands. 

Gaveston. 

Haste to the event. 
Messenger. 

Not much remains. There, lying in his tent. 
Whence he might look once more on Scotland's hills. 
He gently sighed ; then feeling his last hour 
Was come, bade call his son and all his knights. 
And as they came, upgathering each strong hand 
Within his withefd own, he made them swear. 
After his death and the due rites perform'd, 
To bear his bones to the most northern bound 
Of Scotland's realm, and bend it, he being gone, 
To his dead will. And this when all had sworn, 
He closer call'd his son, and holding him 

C 
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In such a gaze as if he would impart 
To him the thought of his most secret soul, 
Made as to speak once more, yet spake no word. 
But in the gazing pass'd. 

Gaveston {after a pause). 
So he that late 
Was prince, and subject to authority. 
Now rules with none above ? 

Messenger. 

Save heaven, he doth. 
Edward the Second by the grace of God 
And his true people's will. 

Gaveston. 

Well, Nature's debt, 
Nor sudden even, save in the surprise. 
How touches this men's thoughts ? 

Messenger. 

With purest sorrow 

That that great bulwark which was England's strength 

Is gone ; yet with the sorrow joy contends 

That he hath left some likeness of himself 

To keep his name and fame. 

Gaveston. 

And he, the Prince, 
How sits he to the time ? — though doubtless now 
Grief hath its way with him. 
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Messenger. 

He grieves indeed, 
But with his grief a keener loss contends, 
And says through me that while in France you linger, 
The half of him's away ; and leaning still 
From England as to clutch you in his arms. 
His need the lingering utterance so outstrips, 
That wasted in the air the strong appeal 
In adjuration fails, and stints itself 
To one entreaty, " Come ! " 

Gaveston. 

And quickly, too ! 
{To Arnald.) Let these retire. {Exeunt Retainers.) 
{To Messenger.) Sir, if you'll stay and rest. 
Or company me home, remains with you. 
The way already holds me. 

Messenger. 

And me, too ; 

For coming late alone I should not dare 

Face the new King. 

Gaveston. 

Then, saving courtesy. 
Retire with Arnald, and as time allows, 
Refresh you while you may. {To Arnald.) See that 

you lose 
No moment in preparing what may serve 
To set us forth at once. Haste, haste, I say, 
And ever haste ! 

c 2 
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Arnald. 
Which mostly means delay ! 

{Exeant Arnald and Messenger.) 

Gaveston. 

Let me reflect. For I would see all clear ; 

Nor let undue elation from my eyes 

Cloud their true sun. Here am I then as one 

Whom morn o'ertakes even in the centred act 

Of his vex'd dream ; so long he seem'd to stand 

Before some treasure-house whose wish'd access 

An awful shape embarr'd ; set there in time, 

Unmoved, implacable in majesty, 

Till the bow'd heavens should fall, while N'ature cried : 

"Bis the king!" 

Now from that shape of doom 
The substance fades, the wavering outlines merge 
Faint in the beams of the on-flooding day. 
And in full circuit the vast treasure glows 
Unguarded, whose dark muniments before 
Were adamant to sight ! And who is he, 
As kind of mien as was that other stern. 
Who waits so gracious, warm and instant there. 
With loving gesture to invite me in. 
And bid me with him share, in full fruition, 
Take with his eyes, touch with his hands, enjoy 
With his untrammell'd power, to the last gleam 
Of the wide wealth that lies untasted there ? 
// is the king I Therefore no shadow falls 
Athwart that pleasurable path we'll tread 
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Together unconcern'd, nor foe, nor friend 
To say us nay ; the world a thing forgot, 
Save as it spreads its flowers beneath our feet, 
To fold them from aught base ; but the boon air 
Is with a tender glamour all fulfiU'd 
Wherein float waving motions of desire, 
To tempt nor cloy ; like shallovy-darting fish. 
That gleam a flashing moment and then pass 
Lest others miss their turn. But I'll not let 
Fancy there tarry, of its banquet sure 
Whene'er it will ; so swift impatience leaps 
The sundering channel to that cloudy speck 
England, and her dim habitants afar. 
Not that I love her or her sullen brood 
Of islanders that frown, but that she is 
The realm where bloom those fruits Hesperean 
I'd pluck. Then, sun, set, quickly here in France 
To rise in England, and my mounting star 
Speed all the while through the consenting night 
To greet me there arrived ! 

(He-enter Arnald.) 
Is all prepared ? 

Arnald. 

Sufficient for us few that go with you 

To speed and meet relays. The luggage e'en 

Must follow later. 

Gaveston. 
And good store of viands ? 
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Arnald. 

More food than your impatience can digest, 
And wine that it can spill. 

Gaveston. 

Wags your tongue so ? 
But one thing more. You have some minstrels ready 
To cheer the way ? What, though an old man die, 
Must we be sad ? 

Arnald. 

They came ere I could whistle. 
If you talk'd less you'd almost hear them twang 
Their instimments. 

Gaveston. 

A sound you hate, I know. 
But now set on, and every wind conspire 
To waft us swiftly to the Happy Isle ! 

{Exeunt.) 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I. 

Westminster. Hall in the Palace. At hack of stage, 
somewhat to the right, a large window with embrasure, 
from which can be seen the higher parts of the courtyard 
and a glimpse of roofs beyond. On right of stage an arched 
entrance, just showing part of outer hall and head of stair- 
case descending to courtyard. Through a half-ope7i door on 
left of stage can be seen beyond the door of Council Chamber 
and lobby leading to other parts of the Palace. 

Laughter, as the curtain rises, from a group of English 
pages in the embrasure, who are jeering at a Gascon page 
in the centre. Two pages who have just been playing dice 
in the window-seat join them 

All. 
Ha, ha, ha ! 

First Page. 

No, no, his majesty will not play ; importune him not ; 
he is busied with affairs of state. 

Gascon Page. 
Do you think I could not out-play you all if I chose ? 
You English insolents ! If I had you in my own 
country 
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Second Page. 
Where he's lord of all Gascony ! 

All. 
Ha, ha, ha ! 

First Page. 

No, he's left there to be King of England. 

Third Page. 
You're both wrong ; 'tis my young Earl of Cornwall ! 

Fourth Page. 
What there is of him. But his coxcomb's not grown. 

All. 
Ha, ha, ha ! 

First Page {mockingly). 

You wrong him much being so discourteous ; 

You should speak low, when you would aught of him. 

All, 
To him, Walter ! To him, Eustace ! 

First Page (twitching him behind). 
May it please your lordship ! — 

Second Page {twitching him from other side). 
May it humbly please your Majesty ! — 

Third Page (bending low before him). 
May it please the Earl of his supreme goodness ! — 
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All. 
To him all ! 

{EnUr Chamberlain.) 

Chamberlain. 

What means this uproar ? Is this the king's palace or 
a bear-pit ? Away to your tasks, if you have any, and 
if you have none, I'll make you some. 

{Exeunt all hut Gascon Page.) 
Whom have we left ? 

Gascon Page. 
They insult me because I am a Gascon and a foreigner. 

Chamberlain. 

Then plainly your task must be to learn to be an 
Englishman ! About it, go ! 

Gascon Page. 

I'll teach them yet ! 

(Exit.) 

Chamberlain. 

One might have known it. 'Tis the truth of the time in 
miniature. A while ago and this England was a fair 
wheatfield ; then creeps in a Gascon tare and grows and 
grows till I fear the wheat is o'ermastered ! 

{Enter an Ovyicer from the army of Scotland.) 

Officer. 

Robert ! Well met for an old friend ! I have felt more 
lost in this new household than if it had been a wild in 
Scotland. 
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Chamberlain. 
You come right welcome too ; though your face bodes 
no good news, I fear. 

Officer. 
The same as on any day since the old king died. We 
follow the Scots into a mist and they leave us there. 
But your own face tells no such cheerful tale. 

Chamberlain. 
These new times are too chill for its old cheeks. 

Officer. 

There were rumours of strange doings reached us even 
in Scotland, but too confused for credence. 

Chamberlain. 

Take them all in one true proverb : 

The kingly cat being dead the mice play riot. 

Officer, 
But the new king ? 

Chamberlain. 

The new king is one Master Piers Gaveston, once a 
simple Gascon gentleman, now by his own grace Earl of 
Cornwall, with further grants, manors, lands, rents, 
hereditaments, and other honours too numerous to 
mention, and thereto the king's eyes, the king's mouth, 
the king's gesture ; in sum, the very body and soul o' 
the king. 
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Officer. 

But the king was much acclaimed at the coronation, or 
so we heard ? 

Chamberlain. 

There may have been some seeming acclamation of the 
seeming King, and the Queen's beauty drew a few eyes 
her way, but the Earl carried the crown before them, and 
so became it in his dress and bearing, and so grew to it 
with an out-puifed pride and arrogance, that he seemed 
to withdraw all its lustre to himself and dispense it round 
him with the true kingly grace ; and in that dazzle have 
we lived ever since ; and whether the world still goes on 
beyond it we hardly know, save for a distant rumbling. 

Officer. 
Well, be that as it may, I must haste now to the King. 

Chamberlain. 
I doubt if the Earl be come thus early to the palace. 

Officer. 

The Earl ! I tell you he shall not Gasconize me ! It is 
the King himself I must have. 

Chamberlain. 

And I tell you, you have as much chance of seeing the 
King, save through the Earl of Cornwall, as of finding 
your way through a Scotch mist without a guide. 

{^Enier Arnald.) 
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But here's one may help us. (To Arnald.) Is the Earl 
with the King yet ? 

Arnald. 
No. 

Chamberlain. 

I would bespeak your friendly help with the Earl, when 
he comes, to see this gentleman. 

Arnald (as if about to go). 
Ay. 

Chamberlain, 

A moment only, since the time presses. 

Arnald. 
Doth the gentleman desire my help ? 

Chamberlain. 
Ay, with your good will. 

Arnald. 
Then he shall find it more on-coming in the going. 

Chamberlain. 
What riddle's this ? 

Arnald. 

My master and I are as cross-purposed as a bludgeon 
and a rapier. I advise him and he does the contrary. 
He bids me do what I like not, and I do it grudgingly. 

Chamberlain. 
Well, let me know at least when he may be seen. 
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Arnald. 
Ay. 

(Exit.) 

Chamberlain. 

A quaint fellow ! But trustier than the truth. He is like 
the son in the parable, who said " I go not " as he went. 
But come, come, come, and you shall rest as I talk, for I 
have more to say than can be said standing. 

{Exeunt. As they go out the Bishop of Coventry, 
who has slowly entered on left and paused in 
deep thought, comes forward, meeting Queen 
Margaret who has entered with an attendant 
from opposite side.) 

Bishop {kissing the Queetis hand). 
An old man's greeting to your Majesty. 

Queen Margaret. 

Your Grace stirs early ; on affairs no doubt 
That touch the King. 

Bishop. 

Alas ! madam, you speak 
But to a man disgraced, and his affairs 
Nothing but ill. 

Queen Margaret. 

It grieves me much to hear it. 
But what hath chanced ? 
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Bishop. 

Ill every way to all within the realm, 
Declining and corrupting day by day, 
From one foul source. 

Queen Margaret. 

Indeed I fear, I fear 
There's one about the King whose hand undoes 
Those knots that simple constancy would weave. 
And leaves him all unstrung. But what in this 
Affects yourself? 

Bishop. 

Madam, an old, old tale. 
In his hot youth my hand controll'd the King, 
With seeming harshness, for his future's sake, 
Nor, what still more offends him, spared the friend 
Misled him even then. Now, I being old. 
Still like a wayward boy whom malice prompts, 
He strips my honours off and leaves me bare ; 
And all that wealth that had enriched the church 
Or help'd the poor, goes to outswell the Earl, 
To this sad kingdom's ruin ! 

Queen Margaret. 

Would I could help ! 
Yet seems it that a heart's full sympathy 
Is all I have. 

Bishop. 

It comforts mine already. 
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Queen Margaret. 
If I live now I scarcely know ; so much 
I nurse ungrieving those dear memories 
That make the present dim. Passing events 
I hear but of, as things that hap far off, 
Not liking what I hear ; but if in aught 
Advice of mine may with my son prevail, 
O think it given ! 

Bishop. 

And take you, dearest lady. 
All that I have to give you in return. 
An old man's blessing and his gratitude ! 

Queen Margaret. 

Farewell, dear friend, and hope. 

(Exit Queen and Attendant.) 

Bishop. 

O soft and gracious presence ! How she pass'd, 
A breathing image Of the antique time 
When Justice reign'd ! But that's like summer gone ; 
And in this bitter winter that succeeds. 
We that were young in that all-golden air, 
Thrill'd with its fervours, wax'd in its great sun. 
Now one by one, our zeal to numbness tamed 
Beneath the cold's constriction, yield our prime 
And fall like wither'd leaves ! 

(Exif.) 
{Enter Queen Isabel and Amice.) 
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Isabel. 

Is to be married, to be all alone, 

To be a queen, yet mesh'd in flatteries, 

And wander up and down as pent in prison ? 

I could sometimes believe the King were with me ; 

Then comes the Earl of Cornwall, and the King, 

I know not how it is, hath slipp'd my side. 

Methinks I do not love this Earl of Cornwall ; 

He bends too low, and his rank courtesy 

Makes mock of that it's aimed at ! — yet he's handsome ! — 

And yet I think I hate him ! Think !— I think 

That thinking's tedious and I'll think no more. 

Which way lies France from here ? 

Amice. 

It must be yonder, 
Just by that turret, madam. 

Isabel. 

'Tis no matter. 
Wherever is not here be France for me ! 
I'll look awhile and long. 

{She leans looking from the window. A retinue of 

retainers, as if returned from hunting, pass across 

the stage; followed, after a slight pause, by 

several pages. The Queen turns and speaks to 

Amice.) 

Isabel. 
Run, Amice, call me back the last of them ; 
He'll tell us what is towards. 

(Amice calls lack the page.) 
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Was that tlie hunt, 



And just return'd ? 

Page. 

This very moment, madam. 

Isabel. 
And went the King with them ? 

Page. 

He should have gone. 
But that a sudden summons from the Earl 
Forced him remain. 

Isabel. 

" Forced," and " The King ! " You dare 
Such words conjoin ? {Aside.) But that's another's fault, 
Nor touches him — ^Young sir, we'll leave the Earl ; 
Yourself I'd rather hear of; what's your name ? 

Page. 
Walter de Burgh. 

Isabel. 

And, Walter, as you may, 
You serve the King ? 

Page. 

And the Queen too, I hope. 

Isabel, 

A courtier already, and so young. ' 

Too young to lie ! Sweet courtier, what might be 

Your serviceable age ? 

D 
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Page. 

Please you, eighteen. 

Isabel. 
Eighteen ! Why then we twin ; nay, more, might be 
Sisters, by that smooth cheek. But I'll be sworn 
You think yourself a man ? 

Page. 

I'd rather be 
A boy and merry. 

Isabel. 

Are grown men so sad ? 
I' faith, I think you're right. Well, get you gone ; 
May you grow to it slowly. Blush sometimes. 
And dream not too much mischief ! 

Page. 

When I do, 

I'll think for guidance on your Majesty ! 

{Exit Page.) 

Isabel. 
A proper malapert ! 

Yet, were I not the daughter of a king, 

A month-old queen, and a most weary woman, 

I think I could have foimd it in my heart 

To play with him. . . . 

A woman ? A doll ! a shuttlecock, a thing 

To bandy betwixt men, yet will'd so low, 

She joins the sport in zest, and swears she plays 
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The tune she's set ! Good Lord, the things we are ! 

Base, base, body and soul, and all alike. 

From highest to most low ! no difference, none ! 

You white-faced chit ! 

For all your quiet looks and mincing speech, 

I'd swear you were a woman, and had dreams 

Of husbands ! 

Amice. 
Madam ! 

Isabel. 

I say that in good time you'd like a husband. 
And think he loved you, and would make pretence 
To love him ! 

Amice. 

I hope so, madam. 

Isabel. 

So would not I. 
I'd still be flung mere woman to the man. 
To handsel at his will or be forgot. 
While he abroad made his fierce passion law, 
Or smote his foe, or trod the rabble down. 
Or waded to strange glory deep in blood. 
If in a careless pause of his wild game, 
My beauty made his toy, my lips might take 
His manhood's toll, and I one moment seem. 
In that swift consonance — a flash — no more — 
The man I am not ! 

D 2 
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What, Amice, so amazed? 
What, frighted at a thought ? Come, girl, wake up, 
And we'll talk soberly of things that are ; 
How I'm a bride, and have for spouse— a king ! 
And how he strikes us both ; speak, 'tis your turn. 
And censure him at full ! 

Amice. 
The King, madam ? 

Isabel. 

Minion, I said the King ! 
Is he not comely ? Moves he not, a god. 
Splendid in courtly robes, at mime or dance, 
Out-staturing all the room ? Doth he not fill 
His armour nobly ? 

Amice. 
Most nobly, madam. 

Isabel. 

And so might any stock or stone as well. — 
And then at jousts, on horseback motionless. 
How steadfast doth he wait the word ; which given, 
All splendid down the lists at speed he moves. 
And bears down all ! 

Amice. 
All, madam, all ! 

Isabel. 

And so might that same stone 

A kick disturbs, gather slow force and roll 
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Sheer from the height, till at the base it stays, 

Its imposed impulse gone ! So dumb he stands. 

And hath nor eyes nor ears for Isabel ; 

And yet I may not think that Isabel 

Is wholly foul, for there were some at home, 

Who hated me, if tongues at Court speak true, 

Yet still the sullen tribute of their looks 

Proclaim'd my beauty ! . . . Girl, you make pretence 

To listen, yet some magnet draws your eyes 

Away there to the window ! 

Amice. 

Madam, the Earls 
Assemble here to meet the King. 

Isabel. 

The Earls ! 

I'll look too and forget. Lord ! how they strut, 

And smile, and preen those feathers that the dust 

Hath somewhat tarnished; I should know them all, 

But names and forms so chase each other still, 

Unfitted in my mind, that most seem strangers, 

Yet half familiar too. Who's that dismounts, 

As gay a bird as any ? 

Amice. 

The Earl of Gloucester. 

Isabel. 

Callow, and light o' love ; he passes told. 
And he that's next ? 
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Amice. 
The Earl of Arundel. 

Isabel. 

Young too, and testy, and his ardent eyes, 
Mating the blood that flushes his dark cheek. 
Speak an Italian mother. But not so black 
As Warwick there — I know him by his jowl 
Hung like a mastiflTs ; he'll do harm some day ; 
God shield me from his silence ! And close by 
Broods o'er his own huge greatness, Lancaster ! 
The would-be regal peacock of them all. 
You're blusterous, my Earl, yet every daw 
Might peck your feathers ! But which one is that 
Who bends so stately down from his proud height 
To speak with him, as he had caught the trick 
From the old King ? If I had awe of any 
I think 'twould be of him. 

Amice. 

That is the Earl 
Of Lincoln, madam ; and indeed they say 
He loved the old King well ; but now 'tis thought 
He's weak and very sick. I scarce had thought 
To see him out to-day. 

Isabel. 

His spirit looks out from him, 
And bears him to the death. But there, in shade 
Of that tall buttress. . . one I half recall, 
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There's something in his aspect makes you chill. . . 
Furtive you'd say. 

Amice. 

The Earl Despencer, madam. 

Isabel. 

O yes, he help'd to bear the canopy 

'Neath which we walk'd. How clear it all comes back, 

That Coronation-day ! the press, the shouts 

That seem'd to shake the ground, and his slow steps. 

Just fronting mine ! I would not be the one 

He'd fain supplant. But there's one other still — 

Methinks I've known him long — stands out from all ; 

Haughty, apart — a touch becomes him well . . . 

Young too, but not too young ; and yet not old ; 

And taps impatiently his horse's mane 

Till the groom take it. 

Amice. 
That is the Lord Mortimer. 

Isabel. 

Ay, lord indeed ; no need to tell me that. 
One that should take a woman's love unthank'd 
And wear it roughly for his own good sake. 
And if she ask'd aught, as his humour went. 
Would give thrice o'er as to a pamper'd slave, 
Or fling her a curt " nay," or if contraried. 
E'en strike her in his passion, and the woman 
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Love him the more for that. But here they come, 
And we will hence. 

Amice. 
Will you not hear the rest ? 

Isabel. 

No, no ; stop there ; I'll pause on Mortimer. 

Some witchery's in the name, that when I breathe it 

Forth on the air, it straight returns to me 

With guerdon, like a smile or a caress 

Known somewhere long ago. Sweet name, still call, 

And Isabel shall follow ! — Mortimer ! 

{Exeunt Isabel and Amice.) 
{Acclamations from without. Enter Gloucester 
and ARvam^i., followed shortly after by Lincoln, 
Lancaster, Warwick, Pembroke, Hereford, 
Richmond, Mortimer, Hugh Despencer, and 
other lords. Courtiers, officials of the Court and 
attendants^ 

Arundel. 

Gloucester, you shall not speak for him — I say 
You shall not, while that one word " Wallingford " 
Rings in my ears ! 

Gloucester. 

Yet summon up some patience. 
Say he unhorsed you, say that by a cheat 
His side out-nuraber'd ours and won the day — 
Say this and let it go. It chanced so once, 
'Twill not do so again. 
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Arundel. 

You think because 
He's married to your sister, all's now well. 
Let it be so for you, but I'll not rest 
Till I come even with him. 

Lancaster. 

Young blood, young blood ! 
Fighting all o'er again ? 

Arundel. 

You were unhorsed 
As well, I think ? 

Lincoln {to Arundel). 

Pray you, no more ; be silent ! 
{To Lancaster.) 

And you, my lord, take it from me he's young, 
And so forgets. 

Lancaster. 

Ha ! If I thought 'twere more ! — ■ 
But look you, lords, if we, the rightful heirs, 
Would oust this Gascon cuckoo from his nest, 
'Twere well we stinted words 'mongst our own selves. 

Several Lords. 
Agreed ! agreed ! 

Lancaster. 

Leaving all grosser terms, 
He calls me actor, fiddler, as you know. 
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But if you'll bear the burden to my tune, 
Methinks my fiddlestick may serve to part 
His shoulders from his head ! 

Pembroke. 

And me he calls 
Joseph the Jew, for that I'm pale of face, 
And slow to answer jeers. Howbeit, I think 
When my long meditation cuts him short, 
He'll wish I'd spoken more. 

Warwick. 

I'll join you in. 
Being his black dog and hound of the Ardennes. 
The mongrel cur ! He little knows the breed ; 
You see their ceaseless muzzles nurse their man, 
Till gripping's close ; then out from sudden night 
He feels their fangs. 

Mortimer. 

By heaven ! I'll bear no more. 
It makes me sick to hear you talk and talk, 
And shadow this smooth braggart from afar. 
Not daring e'en to bark too near his heels. 
I say : " Perdition take him ! " and if but some 
Among us all had spirit to send him there, 
I'd swear there were a hundred easy ways 
To do it o' the moment ! 

Lincoln. 

Mortimer, 
You are too violent, and ere you know 
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May harm when you would heal. The King, I know, 
Means well, bids us confer with him as friends ; 
Which doing, our goodwill, set gently forth, 
May win him from this vice and leave him free 
To follow our true lead. 

Despencer. 

I say, Amen ! 
Once steal his heart with gentle treachery, 
His act shall follow suit. 

Gloucester. 

Our good Despencer ! 
He's not ambitious, but for kindness' sake, 
The base intruder once turn'd out, he'll keep 
The place warm for a better ! 

(A general laugh.) 

Despencer. 

Insolent boy ! 
If I seem mild, I'd have you know my sword 
Is bitter and to hand. 

Gloucester. 

As mine is too, 
To meet a worthy foe ; meanwhile I'll sheathe 
Its brightness for the need. 

Despencer. 

This passes bounds — 
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Lincoln. 

Forbear, forbear ! Here's one shall set them j'ou ! 

Forbear in time, I say. 

All fall back. Enter Edward and Gaveston closely 
embraced. They walk slowly towards the door 
leading to Council Chamber, stopping freqtiently 
to whisper together and laugh mockingly, as they 
look in the direction of the barons. On reaching 
the door the King passes out, but Gaveston turns 
round and addresses the assembly. 
Gaveston. 

My lords, his Majesty being indisposed. 

Bids me declare, though much he grieves thereat. 

He cannot hold the council as he would ; 

So prays God keep you till another day. 

{Exit, leaving the barons standing astonished.) 
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ACT II. 

SCENE I. 
A room in Gaveston's house. 

Gaveston. His Secretary. An Italian Banker. 

Gaveston {to Secretary). 
Is all now sign'd and seal'd ? 

Secretary. 

In full, my lord. 

Gaveston {to Banker). 

Then here our matter ends. If more's to come, 
Depends upon yourself. 

Banker. 
I trust your lordship 
Approves the terms, which my goodwill had made 
Much easier, but that gold just now 

Gaveston. 

Is scarce 

And hard to get. But hark ye, friend, to leave 
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A secret known to all ; if you would prosper, 
Beyond the pelf, 'twere well you kept in mind 
Where your true interest lies, and which the friends 
You would do best to serve. 

Banker. 

I do protest 
There's none my poor goodwill would rather serve 
Than your good lordship. Could your lordship know 
My mind 

Gaveston. 

Enough ; I see you understand ; 
And so good day. 

Banker. 

My lord, with humblest thanks 
I take my leave. 

Gaveston. 

A rogue confess'd : but since 

'Tis others' gold he plays with, not my own, 

I smile and take my toll. {Fointing to papers.) 

So much you'll credit 

For household use ; this treasure of the bishop's 

Send straightway to my agents overseas ; 

These smaller sums 

{Enter Margaret de Clare.) 

But what fair robber's this 

Would share our spoil ? 
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Margaret. 

I had a word to say ; 
But you're engaged, and with ill men I fear, 
If all be like the one I pass'd just now, 
So shifty yet so servile, as he bent. 
It made me dread for you. 

Gaveston. 

Yet there's a ghnt 
That plays and turns him angel ! But this word 
You'd have with me ? 

Margaret. 

Indeed, a word, not more. 

Gaveston (to Secretary). 

Await awhile our leisure. 

(Exit Secretary.) 
Why, my bird 
Trembles indeed ; hath aught contraried you, 
Or what's amiss ? 

Margaret. 

No, no j all's well — as yet. 

Gaveston. 

Only so well ? This grows more dangerous. 

Hath any dared ? 

Margaret. 

O, strike that from your thought. 
It is within this danger threatens me. 
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A woman is so weak, she knows but darkly, 

And that's my dread ; who, being your loving wife. 

Am hurt through you. 

Gaveston. 

Not jealous, sweet ? 

Margaret. 

How not, 
Of aught that might betray you to your harm, 
If I spoke not ? 

Gaveston. 

I could almost suspect 
Some knave about the Court had soil'd your ears 
With slanderous tales of Gaveston and the King, 
And each a lie ! 

Margaret. 

Yes, there are many tales, 
And yet not so much room in my whole heart 
To harbour one sole word of one of them ! 
And yet it harbours them. 

Gaveston. 

That's womanish, 
So hard to understand. 

Margaret. 

It is, for men ; 
Who boldly give a name to things they see. 
We women better note, but find no words 
To utter what we feel ! 
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Gaveston. 
Why, that's to say 



Nothing. 



Margaret. 

Nothing indeed, for that's the worst ! 
Half-mutter'd hints, unspoken thoughts that pass 
From eye to eye, suspicions Ught as air, 
Seeming to point your way before they fade. 
That round the palace float, from room to room, 
Or sound so low at feast or tournament, 
That oft I could cry out for very fear. 
Till you chance look and smile ; then, seeing you, 
I hear no more. 

Gaveston. 

Why, rest there always, sweet. 
And all is well. I have an arm, I think. 
Hath struck some proud ones down, and wit withal 
To mock them fallen. 

Margaret. 

O that's where crowd my fears j 
As if a thousand hatreds crouch'd on earth 
And gather'd all in one to spring on you 
And smite you mock for mock ; till I for dread 
Of the mere thought start forth and think to fling 
My body before yours. 

Gaveston. 

A tender shield. 
And a most loving ! But it needs not that. 

e 
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For there's a bulwark stands twixt them and me 
Shall shock them all. Come they a triple wave, 
They break but on the King, who fronts them calm. 
As rock mid foam, while I stand by and smile. 

Margaret. 

Is he so strong ? And yet they say that princes 
Have sudden falls. But you're too trustful still. 
You think to guard your head, but do not see 
The silent hate that festers round your feet 
When the sad people pass and make no sign. 
But oh ! their looks kill worse, and that's a thing 
More terrible than all. 

Gaveston. 

The people — the people ? 

Margaret. 

O have a care ! Be proud as far as honour, 
But not beyond. There's an old fable says 
The mouse once helped the lion ; so it seems 
The mouse might hurt him too. 

Gaveston. 

You pitch too hif h ; 
I'll lend you the true note. You know in summer, 
SUght things crawl in between the armour jomts. 
That creep and prick ; in sooth they're vciiomous. 
That even the toughest knight will wince and shrug, 
And curse that such a creature should be found 
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To hurt and be so small ; yet no one saith 
/ fear those midges ! 

Margaret. 

And yet they're venomous 
You say, so fear remains. 

Gaveston. 

Nay, not so much 
But one small kiss shall waft it quite away, 
And still leave good behind. 

Margaret. 

No, no, not yet ! 
For when you hold me in your arms like this, 
I lose thought of all else. 

Gaveston. 

What did I say ? 

Margaret. 

O were I strong as you ! If I yield now, 
'Tis only that I'll take you off your guard 
Some day 

Gaveston. 

Some day, no day ; so all ends well. 
Come now, the day holds fine and we will walk. 
And as we go I'll tell you tales of France 
Where the sun shines. I'll make you soon forget. 

£ 2 
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Margaret. 
Ah, thaf s not hard ! 

Gaveston. 

And now waste no more time, 
But off as nimbly as the bird you are 
And back as soon. 

Margaret. 

O, I'll be very quick. 

{Exit) 

(Gaveston takes bell from table and rin^s for Secrktary, 
who enters^ 

Gaveston, 
What business is there yet ? 

Secretary. 

The Bishop of Coventry 
Waits this long time to see you. 

Gaveston. 

Send him away ; 
I'm not to be disturbed. What's this ? You look 
So glum, you might be he ! 

Secretary. 

My lord, I'd venture 
To call this unadvised ; the people 
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Gaveston. 

The people ! 

They've plagued me once before. The people, well ? 

Secretary. 

Join your two names, and all they love in him 
They bear in hate to you. 

Gaveston. 

Ay, do they so ? 

Go straightway then and let your bishop know 

To-morrow if he come, perchance to-morrow 

I'll speak with him. 

{Eoat Secretary). 

I hold not with the humour 

That seethes and seethes and keeps its anger hot : 

But since I must make sport or have the spleen, 

I'll dangle this fine prelate to my whim. 

Then let him go ! 



SCENE II. 
The Hall of the Palace, as in Act I. 

A Gascon crossbow-man on guard before door of 
Council Chamber. 

Enter Gaveston and Arnald. 

Gaveston. 
What, must you dream, must you see visions ? 
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Arnaijd. 
I have my eyes, God be thanked ! 

Gaveston. 

How owlish stand you there in blaze of day, 
Thinking 'tis night and that you're boozing still. 
And meditating what shall anger me 
When ask'd advice ! 

Arnald. 

Well, if you want the nightingale's voice you must go 
elsewhere. 

Gaveston. 
You dare persist ? 

Arnald. 

Ay, call me mule as well ; I can bear burdens. 

Gaveston. 

Is it broad day ? Is't but three hours ago 
I saw the King, and laugh'd, and left him pleased 
With merry tales and hints of new-thought toys ? 
No talk of councils then — and following that, 
Came there or came there not, in constant crowds, 
Pale suitors to my door, with endless tales 
Of burdens and requests, submissions, vows 
Of stedfast service to their noble Earl, 
Their pleader with the King? No whisper then, 
Of fortunes changed, with looks to follow suit. 
Or curses mutter'd low ; but down they crept 
With tip-toe care, each door closed jealously. 
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Lest it should jar my ear. And now you talk 

Of open jests that fill the corridors 

With bubble-mirth, and ribald cries of " Peter." 

'Tis true no worse than barkings of a cur 

That yaps and flees. And what was that sharp word, 

That rang so clear, sounding like " banishment " 

And playing round my name ? It could not be. 

But say you said it not. 

Arnald. 

Enough said without my talking too. {Pointing to guard.) 
The lock's there if you've the key to fit it. 

Gaveston. 

And in good time ! I had not noted him. 
This soon mends all. Meanwhile go, Arnald, you, 
And while I work within, let nothing pass you 
Unwatch'd, without. 

Arnald. 
I'm the watch-dog now ! 

{Exit. Gaveston goes quickly to door of Council 
Chamber and makes as if to enter. The 
guard bars the way). 

Gaveston. 
Sirrah, you dare to stay me ? 

Guard. 
My lord, I am to let none enter. 
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Gaveston. 

No one ? What should that mean for me ? Know you 
not who I am ? 

Guard. 
My lord, I am to let none enter, be he who he may. 

Gaveston 

No more of this. I'll enter or know why ! 

(As he wottldpush forward, there is a sound of 
steps -within, and the door is slightly 
opened.) 

Guard. 

The King comes. I pray your lordship stand aside. 

(Gaveston falls back. The King comes out 
talking to Lincoln, and pauses at the door.) 

Edward. 

This point arranged, 
The rest soon follows. And think not I'm offended, 
But grateful rather that your friendship dared 
To urge me for my good. 

Lincoln. 

My liege, believe 
Our gratitude for this shall show such deeds 
As you shall never rue it. 
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Edward. 

Ay, 'tis deeds 
Alone that prove our words. 

( To Gavkston.) 

My lord of Cornwall, 
You shall be duly told all we intend. 
Meanwhile our pleasure is you keep your house, 
And come not to the Court, Lord Mortimer, 
A word with you. 

{Exeunt the King, Lincoln and Mortimer.) 
(Pembroke comes out with Richmond and 
YiERKVoviD, followed closely by Lancaster 
and Warwick. He stands for a moment 
looking full at Gaveston, but without 
speaking. Then exit with Richmond and 
Hereford.) 

Lancaster {fausingand looking disdainfully at Gaveston.) 
Ha ! lacks our actor paint, that he's so white, 
And scant withal, spite of his trappings, ha ? 

Warwick. 
Methinks he well recalls the ancient saw : 
" A peacock stripp'd is dull as any daw ! " 

(Thef laugh, then exeunt. Gloucester ana 
Akvnde'L following them, pause and regard 
Gaveston.) 

Arundel. 
Is this the mighty victor of the jousts ? 
Hath any fallen so low since Lucifer ? 
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Gloucester. 

Come, Arundel, he's mock'd enough ; besides. 
When I would gibe, my sister comes between. 
And bars my lips. 

{Exeunt, followed by a few remaining nobles, 
attendants, and the guard, all with mocking 
looks, and whispering and laughing as they 
pass Gaveston.) 

Gaveston. 

Who heeds the jackals when the lion frowns ? 

Therefore I'll fix me there. Show'd then his look 

His truest soul ? Plainly, I think it did. 

Yet, knowing him, is this believable ? 

Plainly, 'tis not. Then, counting on the worst, 

If 'twas not fancy all, it shall go hard 

But I'll soon make it so. To work, to work ! 

{Exit. There is a short pause. From the court- 
yard below comes a murmur of voices and 
laughter which gradually dies away. Then 
enter Isabel attired as if for hawking and 
attended by Amice.) 

Isabel. 

Is all in train ? Doth the retinue wait ? 
Feel, Amice, feel how fresh the mom comes in. 
The mists disperse, it is a mounting sky. 
O, I'm a falcon leash'd, when I would soar 
Beyond the hills ! 
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Amice. 

Madam, this long, long while 
They have but waited for your Majesty. 

Isabel. 

All but the King ! And since the Queen's in question, 

'Tis all as one ; 'tis understood she's nothing ! 

The King's last whim takes precedence of her ; 

Or Master Gaveston's pining for a jewel 

Which he must have — the Queen's no need for one. 

Or business is on hand and the mere Queen 

Must wait its ending. Is the Council done ? 

Amice. 

I think so by the time ; and there's no guard 
Before the door. 

Isabel. 

The Earl was there ? 

Amice. 

I know not. 

But in the moment that I came to you, 

One told me that the Earl had just pass'd out, 

Perturb'd, with hasty steps. 

Isabel. 

No doubt his valet 
Had twitch'd his hair, or in his newest suit 
There lurk'd a crease ! O, he was there, I tell you. 
And plotting with the King how best to flout 
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The Queen ! Yet I'd forgive them even that, 

So the King came — 

{Enter Mortimer.) 

as now at last I think 

By deputy he does ! 

Mortimer. 

Please it your Grace, 
His Majesty by me sends his regrets 
That business so compels 

Isabel. 

Said I not so ? 

Amice, said I not so ? Away, talk not. 

But go, disperse the train. 

{Exit Amice.) 

{To Mortimer) Sir, go you too ; 

No need to end ; go, go ! 

Mortimer. 

I pray your Grace 
Not to confound a grudging messenger 
With the harsh news he brings. 

Isabel. 

When first you entered 
I took you for a friend, but now I see 
You're featured like the rest. 

Mortimer. 

If I might speak 
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Isabel. 



Sir, all may flout the Queen, so why not you ? 
Yet even for this show of courtesy 
Be thank'd and go. 

Mortimer. 
Madam, all are not thus. 

Isabel. 
And yet you love the King ? 

Mortimer. 

But not to mar 
The greater worship that I bear my Queen. 

Isabel. 

Aim you so low ? A very glow-worm Queen, 
Her feeble light beside the Earl's quite lost. 
God knows, a pinchbeck Earl this beggar horsed. 
This mountebank, this low adventurer. 
This cockatrice, that from his privy den 
Hath crept and crept into his master's bosom 
And gleams a tinsel sun ! 

Mortimer. 

Did he gleam once ? 
For I'll not feign not to know whom you mean. 
Yet there's a tale of one that mounted so 
And fell as quick. 
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Isabel. 

And there's another tale 
Of one that ever when he touch'd the earth 
But rose the stronger. Sir, if I play with words 
'Tis from sick thought ; there is no pleasure in it, 
So let it cease. If more your words intend, 
Give it at once, and I shall better know 
To think of it. 

Mortimer. 

First then, this thing you hate 

Isabel. 

This thing I hate? Ay, that I think I do ! 
Well, sir, this thing ? 

Mortimer. 

Then hating it, think too 
That it is banish'd. 

Isabel. 

Banish'd ? — Speak lingeringly 
That I the word may savour ! 

Mortimer. 

Think of it 
As of a thing that has been, is not now. 
Shall be no more ; and for enhancement say : 
" With the King's full consent." 
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Isabel. 

O marvellous ! 

Imagine more ; 'tis like some fairy tale 

That should go on for ever ! 

Mortimer. 

Then past doubt 
To make all sure, close with the words " At once," 
Banish'd this eve, and with to-morrow's dawn 
Forth of the realm. 

Isabel. 

Were this believable 
I could go mad for joy ! But sir, sir, sir, 
I'll have more proof of this. How could you dare 
Upon no warranty to feign a tale 
That so outsoars the truth ? Yet I'd not have you 
Deny it quite ! 

Mortimer. 

Madam, I had not dared, 
But that myself this morning heard the King, 
Amidst his doubting Earls, their wondering eyes 
Searching the hidden meaning of his brow, 
Speak out the sentence clear ; it grieved him much. 
But duty and their wishes urging him, 
In sadness he'd comply. Would you still more — 

Isabel. 
Not for the world ! 

I'll have it still uncertain and my doubt 
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Still have to make it true ! And yet to think 
I chided you at first 1 

Mortimer. 

O that to Mortimer 
Were more than others' praise ! 

Isabel. 

Is it so much ? 

O gentle lord, why should we two contend 

In idle ceremony ? Forget my state, 

And only think what his desert may claim 

Who comes like an ambassador of love 

To tell a woman her bleak night is pass'd 

And she may shine true Queen. 

Mortimer. 

Be Mortimer 
Your ever-mission'd suitor, he's content ! 

Isabel. 

And trust me I'll not such devotion spurn, 

But hoard it for the need. Protest no more. 

For there's a lurking danger in your eyes, 

That hovers on the brink ! 

Mortimer. 

If but my lips 

Dared my true thoughts confirm 

Isabel. 

Let them not dare ! 

Or I resume the queen. If you have thoughts. 

Cherish them deep within your bosom's core. 

Whence, rooted once, who knows how dizzy-high 
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They may of nature mount? when, breathed aloud, 

They should but waste on common air, or fall 

Mayhap on stony ground. You take me, sir ? 

I think you do ; then here our matter ends. 

And on it will we part ; 

(As he turns slowly to go.) 

And yet — a moment ! 

I'd not be thought too harsh, being so help'd ; 

Then, would you silently confirm our pact, 

Here is my hand. 

{ffe seizes and kisses her hand passionately, then 

exit.) 

Poor prisoner, how it throbs 

Yet is unwrung ! What woman ever dream'd 

Such wound could hurt by such a kiss redeem'd ? 

{Re-enter Amice.) 
Amice, they're gone ? 

Amice. 

I've heard the strangest tales ! 

Isabel. 

And so methinks have I. But come, come, come ! 
'Tis done with sport ! We have to tire us, girl. 
And you shall study what most rare device 
In her full hour of triumph best may deck 

The beauty of a queen ! ,., 

{Exeunt.) 
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SCENE III. 

The garden of the Palace with distant view of the city. 
Evening near sunset. As the scene opens and for a 
short time afterwards the Angelus bell is heard in the 
distance. 

Enter Edward, and remains silent for a few 
moments. 

Edward. 

Can time so stretch ? It scarce can be my heart 

Hath told three anxious beats, and yet they bear 

The leaden weight of years. 

{Enter Gaveston.) 

Ha ! Barest thou come 
To meet thy angry King ? 

Gaveston. 

If Gaveston's thought 
Hath err'd unknowing 'gainst your Majesty, 
The sin bears its own doom, since banishment 
Ends all j nothing's beyond. 

Edward. 

They've told you then ? 

Gaveston. 
The doom I read within your Highness' eyes 
Their malice hath confirm'd. 
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Edward. 

It is most true 
That thou art banish'd and it is my will. 
Yet, not to stand on inequality, 
Meet me as thy once friend. Confess thy fault. 
And being it prove but human, it might thus 
Seem half redress'd. 

Gaveston. 
My liege, I can but bring it 
All ignorant, alas ! to be absolved 
In your great clemency. 

Edward. 

Yet clemency 
Hath still a sound as when a servant prays 
His lord. Think if no deeper taint proclaim 
Thy loyal base. 

Gaveston. 

And so, my liege, I do, 
Yet nothing find save that great love for thee 
Which malice counts for sin. 

Edward. 

Yet search once more ; 
For beyond love is nought, and slandering it, 
Thou slanderest all ! How darest thou avouch 
Love for thy friend, yet doubt thy friend would give 
His life, his all for thee ? {Embracing Mm.) 

Oh, if thou knewest 
F 2 
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The pangs my heart hath suflFer'd for thy sake ! 
How I must feign and feign, expostulate, 
Seem to withdraw, then scarce for tears go on, 
Till with a specious sigh, as if my heart 
Were wrung with very pity at the sound, 
My lips confirm that harsh word " banishment " ! 
Dost thou grow pale ? 

Gaveston. 

My liege, I am confounded- 
And yet I think my heart ne'er held it true ! 

Edward. 

Yet grow not pale j it is a lying sound ! 
They think to see thee go with heavy mien, 
Exiled, forlorn, a wanderer in strange lands 
That know thee not ; and thou shalt go in state 
Exceeding theirs, scarce second to thy King's, 
To Ireland, to be my presence there ; 
Rule in my name, be regent of my will, 
With none to question thy authority 
Tho' 'twere the proudest there ! 

Gaveston. 

O my dear liege, 
I look and look for thanks to equal this. 
And yet no words will come ! 

Edward. 

Therefore use none. 
Nor think that here my bounty hath its limit. 
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I will hold thee in more tender heed 
Than ever mother her absented son, 

Who stems the world, while she smiles mute at home, 
And starves that he may gleam ! The aids that choked 
The narrow straits when you where stray'd in France 
Shall seem as fragments scarce perceptible, 
To those flung gifts shall clothe the Irish seas 
From strand to strand for your magnificence 
Fed constantly from England's ceaseless store 
Till even she grow scant, for failing proof 
How Gaveston's prince can love ! 

Gaveston. 

And you, my lord ? 

Edward. 

1 shall endure, and of the severance make 

The medicine that bears health ; but so condition'd 
That if you grieve, it fails ; joy, therefore, you. 
As being thy friend's own life entrusted thee, 
And sometimes think on him. 

Gaveston. 

No hour shall pass 
But with thee shall my soul attendant be. 

Edward. 

Yet even thus I had not let thee go, 
But for the quick return this absence means. 
Which like a schoolboy I'll betimes notch off; 
As : "So much bitter hatred worn away ; " 
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" So much forgot ; " " Such better hope ensued ; " 
Till unperceived steals on the blessed hour 
That brings the end— and thee ! 

Gaveston. 

O swift speed on 

That time, and nothing seem ! 

Edward. 

O that it must ! 

Else were this parting death, which, as it is, 

Rends half my heart ! Were this the full of day. 

We should stand here ring'd round with eyes of hate. 

But now harsh enmity sinks down abash'd, 

And from this eve breathes forth a new-born peace 

That ransoms our adieu. Then yield me here. 

For the last time, your hand, that clasping thus, 

Poor I, who have methinks nor love of wife. 

Nor arms of children round my neck, nor stay 

Save thee, in the whole world, may seem to hold 

In thee my all ; whose dear remember'd touch, 

Beyond mere protestation, shall recall 

Your presence, you being gone. 

Gaveston {giving his haiid). 

And take with mine 
My heart's full love ! 

Edward. 

O might we two but stand 
For ever thus at flood of the heart's joy. 
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In brotherhood unshaken till rang out 

The clang of doom ! Yet even as I speak, 

This peace runs out on lengthening strands to dawn, 

When all the meagre forms of rage and hate, 

As plenish'd from their rest, shall rise, shall vent 

Their hell's redoubled fury ! — and on whom ? 

No, no, this must not be — 'tis not too late — 

I hear them plot thy ruin from afar, 

And I not there ! — O even now I feel 

I cannot let thee go 1 

Gaveston. 

•That were to wrong me. 
O dearest lord, think all my fears for you. 
Have none for me ! 'Tis true this parting hour, 
The grief I feel to leave you here alone. 
Make my soul droop, but with the dawn I know 
My mounting resolution shall have scope, 
My heart be strung, my courage firm to meet 
The worst the future holds ! 

Edward. 

You school my love. 
Which, selfish, hoards for gain, when it should trust 
Itself at usury for that it loves. 
Then, you must go ; but not without some gift 
That friendship's heed, stronger than lovers' use. 
May for enrichment of its solace have, 
More lasting in the thought, as in itself 
It is more perishable ! {^Plucking a white rose.) 
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Take this white rose ; 
Let its pale petals, on thy bosom laid, 
Say how thy king must ever pine for thee, 
But that his love, unswerving thro' that death, 
Shall 'gainst all time, all shocks of circumstance, 
All hate and working maUce of his foes. 
Or through the swaying gusts that faction breeds, 
Or bloody strife of fratricidal wars. 
Yea, in the very loss of throne and honour, 
Fall'n from their stay in the torn kingdom's wrack,- 
This love, believe it says, more strong than death, 
Shall to the end endure ! 

Gaveston {plucking a red rose). 
Take you in turn. 
My liege, this ruddier rose ! 
Let its flush'd blooms, ensanguining thy breast, 
Say how poor Gaveston's heart must ever yearn 
To pour his blood for safety of his King ; 
But still his love, in service but enhanced. 
Spite of the shifting chance of time or place. 
Against all threats of banded violence, 
Or treason's wiles, or baser treachery 
That secretly suborns — all forms of hate 
That breathe on earth, or if perchance there be 
Such as beyond these mortal bounds may wait 
With power to hurt — yea, in the very crash 
Of his poor fortunes, sinking silently 
Amid the larger doom of breaking worlds — 
This love, it swears, shall, to its stretch of life 
In fealty endure ! 
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Edward. 

And now to part ; 
For love that would detain you to your loss 
Now urges haste. Arnald waits near at hand 
To show you how to-morrow sets us forth 
For Bristol, whence you sail : but that's in state, 
And hedged with thronging eyes ; therefore in this 
Take all thy friend ! 

{He embraces Gaveston and makes as if to go ; hit 
^ turning back after a few steps, pauses, beckons 
Gaveston to him with a look, once more folds 
him in a silent etnbrace and exit.) 

Gaveston, 

What should this mean ? What kind confusion's this, 

That so bewilders yet is comfortable ? 

Well, let it work ; for whoso makes a fall 

Occasion of his rise, needs no fix'd stay, 

But wheresoe'er his wandering sail may drift 

An easy refuge finds. Then let each wind 

Bear me at will, its fickle-constant guest. 

That like the swallow plies a losing wing 

From winter's cold, yet back returns with Spring. 

(Exit.) 
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ACT III. 

SCENE I. 
The Queeri s private apartments in the paJace. 

Isabel. Mortimer. 

Isabel. 

Gaveston return'd ! Then all was true I heard 
And no mere tale ? 

Mortimer. 

Ay, to the letter true. 
Scarce was the Pope's bull come that raised the ban, 
And he no longer excommunicate. 
Than down he flings his mock'd vice-royalty, 
Its purpose done, and back from Ireland speeds 
E'en quicker than he went. 

Isabel. 

And Where's he now ? 

Mortimer. 
At Langley with the King a few days' space, 
Where each may hold the other at arm's length, 
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And hanging so upon his eyes make sure 

His brother-soul's intact. Then home they come, 

A council's held, our runagate's restored, 

And all is as before. 

Isabel. 

Tell me, for you 
Were there, how it all chanced, and nothing leave 
Lest it should hurt : for what therein I suffer 
Shall loan my hate. 

Mortimer. 

The whole was short enough. 
And told as quick. I was among the few 
Awaited him at Bristol with the King. 
A morning mist that with the sun contended 
Hid all beyond, that on the quay we seem'd 
Within an island bound. Then suddenly 
Out from the gloom in mufHed splendour gleam'd. 
Slow moving, the State barge, and land-ward drew 
Nearer and nearer. And the barge was royal ; 
But Gaveston — let e'en hate concede so much — 
Smiling expectant, on the deck serene, 
Look'd royalty itself, that bends indeed 
To greet a brother-king and yet in honour 
Yields more than he receives. 

Isabel. 

Be thank'd for that ! 
For anything that makes my heavy churl 
Look smaller ! But on, on. 
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Mortimer. 

There is no more. 
From our slack throats there quaver'd a thin cheer, 
And with the sound the King had got his friend 
Safe-gather'd in his arms. 

Isabel. 

While mine are empty ! 
No need for more, for I can see it all, 
How finely round you press'd, like bees in swarm, 
Each doughty baron pushing to be first 
And suppling his stiff knee ! 

Mortimer. 

Scorn as you will, 
But there was cause. Men weary e'en of hate. 
And parley for a rest. There's more than that. 
'Tis a good soldier — curse him ! — and has done 
What must redound ; tamed by what devil's help 
I know not, the wild Irish to his will, 
And made them love him ; then, too, he's politic. 
Rues in good faith the past, which, with adjunct 
Of our good will, he'll honourably retrieve, 
So help him, heaven ! O there was cause I say, 
However you may frown. 

Isabel. 

No doubt, no doubt. 
Seeing what dolts men are, who let the sound 
Of faith and honour move them from their aim, 
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And swerve where they should swoop! Had I their 

strength 
To fledge my womanish, it is not honour 
Should trick my arrow wide ! But there's no stay 
In reedy men ; do I not well to frown, 
When you but shift and fume ? 

Mortimer. 

As who would not. 
Misdoubting what you mean ? 

Isabel {as if to Jurself). 

Yet wanting strength 
Half-arm'd is guile ! How easy-light methought, 
The servant gone, to lure the master back 
And tame him to my wrist ! The woman's error ! 
" Sweet husband, will you hunt? " — " No hunt for me ; 
" I love it but with Gaveston at my side." — 
" Or will you hear soft music, or converse ? " 
I might have spared my breath ! — " I thank you, madam, 
" But that lost music of my Gaveston's voice 
Makes other music dumb." — Or he would stand 
Moody before the window, staring forth, 
Whither, I well knew ; or in a corner once, 
When I had stolen upon him unawares, 
I watch'd him on his fingers count the days 
That kept him from my foe ! I could have torn them ; 
And now upon my boiling rage repress'd 
Smiles insolence full-blown, my wiles all vain, 
And cowards who should help ! 
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Mortimer. 

By God, this passes ! 
You make me but the toy of your sick moods, 
To blame when they go wrong ! When I would strain. 
You halt, you draw the leash, and scarcely now 
There sank the deep suggestion of your taunts. 
When thought hath wander'd and your eye distract 
Another pathway holds ! 

Isabel {still to herself). 

Had it but been 
A woman ! — but there too my clutch had slipp'd ; 
No purchase lends he there — A sapless log 
That feeds the wintry flame holds more of passion 
Than throbs in his cold veins, beclogg'd alone 
With dust inert of idle vanity. 
Which by gross flattery kindled he then takes 
For sparks of his own brain ! 

Mortimer. 

Let me be heard. 
I'll not be used in fashion of a friend, 
Nor claim a friend's reward ! 

Isabel. 

Ah ! you recall 
A memory that stray'd ; yet being a friend, 
Think you I could forget ? 
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Mortimer. 



Too selfishly 
You ply your hate ; the comrade all forgot 
Who there tends patient too, out-braving all 
The briary pricks that such a path beset ; 
Jests, open slights, veil'd insults worse conceived, 
Which, treasured, he'll repay at last in full, 
The time being ripe — Oh, never fear for that ! — 
But when I seek what only makes them worth, 
Lends to our purpose its now wanting glow 
And crowns us one, who then so cold as she 
That did pretend such warmth ? 

Isabel. 

Does it seem so ? 

Yet what if there's excuse ? Nor do I speak 

As seeking to enhance by mere delay 

The gift I would so readily bestow. 

Were good-will all ; which, if harsh circumstance. 

Not I — be sure of that ! — forbids me do. 

You'll yet forgive ? 

Mortimer. 

You play me like a string. 
That, when I would be loud, your fingers blend 
My anger's tempest to a baby cry ; 
Which, ere it can grow sullen, then by arts 
Df subtlest sorcery — O whence devised ! — 
That rankle while they win, you woo, you tame, 
Till it become a voice made but to chime 
In ecstasy with yours ! 
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Isabel. 

Ah ! there it sounds ! 
The strain that we together must ensue, 
Or both apart be lost ! I swear it, friend, 
By this poor hand you crush so 'twixt your own, 
Together — nothing mutually withheld 
That may such sweetness add to our accord — 
Together, no way else ; but patiently, 
And eyed but for the end ; like ravening wolves 
That silent pad across the passive snow, 
That later shall be sanguined ! But till then, 
No sound, no faintest murmur of parch'd lips, 
That should success betray. You trust me, friend ? 
You've no more doubts ? 

Mortimer. 
I swear 



(A door heard to open without. They stand apart.) 

{Enter Amice.) 



Isabel. 



What now, what now ? 



( 2^ Mortimer) 

Sir, you may go ; I thank you for your news. 

{Exit Mortimer,) 



Amice. 



Madam, the pageant which should greet the King and 
the Earl on their arrival is arranged. Might it please you 
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to come and see whether all meets with your approval, 
or whether there is aught you would have amended ? 

Isabel. 

Well, as I may, it shall not want my help. 

{Exeunt.) 



SCENE II. 

Hall of the Palace as in Act I. Bright sunshine lights 
up the courtyard, the roofs beyond, and part of the hall 
itself. Attendants are decking the embrasure of the 
witidow with branches of may. 

As the curtain rises, the following words, sung by passers-by 
in the street, are heard, near at first and then dying 
gradually away : 

Come out, ye youths and maidens. 

For winter's pass'd away; 
And in the woods we'll wreathe us 

With garlands of the may ! 

(Enter Lincoln, holding Gaveston by the hand. 
Lancaster, Pembroke, Arundel, War- 
wick, Gloucester, ^//isze' and form groups 
on either side.) 

Lincoln. 

Friends, not more cheerly woos the springtide sun 
Our English fields, than joy entreats our hearts 
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For this our prodigal return'd again, 
Bearing a heart restored that only longs 
To blossom forth in friendship to you all, 
Past quarrels quite forgot. 

Gaveston. 

Believe indeed 
I bend in all to your good wills. 



Warwick. 
Are better graced with deeds. 



Fair words 



Lincoln. 

Think of them then 
As there ; not only in true service done 
The King in Ireland, where peace now reigns, 
But here and now as meet occasion serves 
Our friend's on-straining zeal. For what concerns 
Mere outward signs and issues of his state, 
The King's good wisdom means confirm it soon 
In council, as befits. Meanwhile we few, 
The King's right hands and forwarders in good. 
Once reconciled, the happier time begins 
Wherein all hearts grow one. 

Lancaster. 

Well, time makes clear 
What doubts make dim. 
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Lincoln. 

More natural I hold 
Sane doubt than easier faith ; so I'll not rest 
Till fullest concord reign. There's one at least 
Looks debonnair of thought, as in aspect 
He features this fair morn. Come, Glo'ster, be 
Brother indeed, and breathe all clouds away 
That sever kin from kind ! 

GtOUCESTER. 

I ne'er felt less 
Than brotherly, till pride stepp'd haughty in 
And made a rift between us. There's my hand. 
And should we strive, my sister be the bond 
To couple us again. 

Gaveston. 
Glo'ster, she shall. 

Lincoln. 

This instance well begins ; which to complete, 
And show the breach quite heal'd, it only needs 
You yield me all your hands. 

Lancaster. 

Well, here is mine. 

The Rest. 
And here we tender ours in amity. 

G 2 
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Gaveston. 
And now that's done, laugh one, laugh all, and let 
The world go round ! 

Lancaster. 
But, Gaveston, hear me say ; 
Though our word stands, yet strain it not too much. 
And question well your pride lest it presume 
On our goodwill. 

Gaveston. 

Content you ; I'll make shift 
Having the King's good favour, to adjust 
My pride to that. 

Lancaster. 
Yet take good heed, I say. 

Gaveston. 

Yet if a friend may speak, take some yourself. 

O, I can be discreet. You have as actor 

Some skill to please the King. If I have more, , 

And in a higher part, take it not ill. 

Be modest in your craft nor aim beyond. 

Lincoln (to Lancaster). 

He does but jest. {To Gaveston.; 

Beseech you, have a care. 
Or you'll mar all. 
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Gaveston. 

A jest, be sure; no more. 
You see I bite my lips to keep it in. 
{Looks towards Pembrokk and be^ns to laugh heartily.) 

Lincoln. 

This senseless merriment undoes us quite. 
Pray you bethink 

Gaveston {coniimdng to laugh). 

Forgive me if my humour 
Will out of season wanton ! 'Tis nature in me 
That if I would be grave and something comes 
Jest-wise across the surface of my mood, 
I must straight follow it. My lord of Pembroke 

Gloucester. 
There's little there that smiles. 

Gaveston. 

.0 my good lord, 
You standing silent there, your cheek so lank, 
Your eyes in such a meditation framed 
As if they ogled ghosts — O that whole posture 
So brings the day when first I laughed at you 



Lancaster. 
And laugh'd methinks too loud ! 
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Gaveston {still speaking to Pembroke.) 

You stood below ; 
I from the window leant and call'd you Jew ; 
I thought the King would never stint his mirth, 
The thing so tickled him — but, silence still ? 
God keep you all for patient listeners ! 
My Lord of Warwick, you're not bearing ill 
That on a day I call'd you — what was it ? — 
The time's so long ago. 

Warwick. 

Bark as you will 
To-day ; my bite will bide ! 

Lincoln. 

If this goes further 
We're lost ! I see it is the King alone 
Can smooth these quarrels ; and indeed I left him 
As all but here already. For myself, 
Being this long time sick, I can no more. 
I'll to him and urge haste, till, when, with tears, 
I do beseech you let these bickerings cease. 

{Exit.) 
Gaveston. 
Good man ! where'er he goes go two together ; 
His paunch and he. {Angry murmurs.) Why lower 

you all upon me, 
Who would be debonnair, and press me round 
More close methinks than simple friendship should, 
As if, pardie, you bore me still a grudge. 
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Because, upon that day of tournament, 
Being as it were my own, I, for no malice, 
But breathing joyance as a bridegroom should, 
By happy strength and skill maintain'd the field 
And bore all comers down. Arundel, you, 
I think, among the rest ? 

Arundel. 

Traitor, you lie ! 

Gaveston. 
And yet I think I did. 

Arundel. 

You threw me not ; 
But in the onset, when in mass you bore 
On us too few, while to one foe I turn'd. 
Your chance-directed spear scarce touch'd my arm, 
And, unprepared, I fell. 

{Enter the King.) 

Gaveston. 

And in the mire 
Besmirch'd, I fear, those plumes of holiday ! 

{As they are about to close in tipon him 
threateningly, they perceive the King and all 
fall back.) 

Edward. 

Where is my brother ? Why was I not told ? 

{EmbradngOsP^'ssiOTS, and holding him at arm! s 
length, while he utterly disregards the rest.) 
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I only stay'd to feast me on your face, 
Lest I disturb'd your rest. (Drawing him apart.) 
Slept you right well ? How goes it with your health 
Since yestereve ? Was all as it should be ? 

(JD rawing him still further apart) 

Lancaster. 
Sir King 

Edward. 

Distract not joy ! 
( To Gaveston, drawing him still further apart.) 
Sweet brother, I'd know all 
At once ere you can say it. No, no, you must 
Be weary still, so, care not you to answer, 
I'll speak for both . . . But, oh ! the time, the time ! 
Alack ! no tongue have I to say the half 
My heart is bursting with ; pray you, bend down, 
Your ear a little . . . 

{Draws him still further apart, whispering 
eartustly, and pausing now and again, till 
tliey slowly reach door leading to Council 
Chamber; when the King passes out and 
Gaveston turns round and addresses the 
Earls.) 

Gaveston (mockingly). 
My lords, his Majesty would have you know 
His heart's too full for further talk to-day. 
Therefore, thro' me, he prays you all disperse. 
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To business or to pleasure as you choose. 
And so, farewell ! 



{Exit.) 



Lancaster. 
So comes the wheel 
Full circle back again. 

Warwick. 

Filming the sore 
We film'd our eyes ; now that it gapes, see clear. 
And probe it to the quick ! 

Lancaster. 

Ay, and forthwith. 
To the King at once, I say 

Pembroke. 

Permit me first. 
We struck a slanting blow which fail'd — the next 
Must fall to crush ; but to prepare success 
We must in patient secret lay our train. 
Sort friend from foe, think much but little speak. 
And teach our faces to dissimulate 
Till all be ripe. 

Lancaster. 

But how and in what time ? 

Pembroke. 
Why scorn to take a lesson from our foe ? 
He's liberal with jousts ; what hinders, then, 
We hold in simpler innocence our own ? 
But 'neath the dust, the din, the flashing plumes, 
We'll hold such quiet conference unsuspect 
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As wins us at the last the tourney's prize, 
No Wallingford this time. 

Warwick. 

Pembroke, well said ! 

Pembroke. 

And none, I think, gainsays but " Lancaster " 
Shall be our rallying cry ? 

All. 

A Lancaster ! 

Lancaster. 

Such as I am, since you and honour call, 
I will not pave delay with nice excuse. 

Pembroke. 

Then I propose, no time more lost in words. 
We pledge our faith with him to this firm end, 
Then silence for a while. 

All. 

Our hands upon it ! 
As tfiey stand with hands joined, the following 
words, sung as before by passers-by in the 
street, are heard near at first, then dying 
gradually away : 

Home now, ye youths and maidens, 

And wend in bright array. 
For with the sun shall wither 

Our garlands of the may ! 
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SCENE III. 

A Room in the Palace. 

Edward ; a Verdurer ; Isabel standing somewhat 
apart. 

Edward {to Verdurer). 

As for these rascals 

That broke into the Earl of Cornwall's park, 

Give them no peace ; harry them night and day, 

And when you've caught 'em, see you hang 'em straight ! 

Verdurer. 

Your Majesty may depend on my not resting till it be 
done. 

Edward. 

And, Thorold, my good hounds — you'll see to them ? 
Feed them, do all yourself?. I would not lose 
A single one — brave Harmony, Good Bess, 
And Gellert with that note ! — Ah, how it hurts. 
Naming them all, to leave them — but you'll take 
The fullest care ? 

Verdurer. 

Your Majesty shall not find one lost if I can help it. 

Edward. 

That's my good Thorold ! 

Would I were with you in the early dawn. 
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Urging them on ! but what I would must now 
On loathed duties wait, and I must tread 
Scotland's wild mountains on far other chase. 
Meantime these dearer matters I commend 
To your true hands. Now go. 

(Exif Verdurer. Edward stands as if in 
thought. As Isabel, who has shown visible 
signs of impatience, is about to start forward, 
the Verdurer re-enters.) 

Verdurer. 

My lord, as I went out, there was a monk of Peter- 
borough waiting to see you. Shall I tell him to come in ? 

Isabel {to Edward). 

Send him away ! Why will you grace these churls, 
Yet take no note when I would speak with you ? 

Edward {still in thought). 

Madam, in time, in time. — Peterborough ? 
'Twas there of late I wander'd with the Earl, 
That eventide, about the cloisters dim ; 
A blessed time ! If for no more than that, 
He should be welcome. {To Verdurer.) 

Tell him to come in. 
{Enter Momk, and stands waiting at a distance ) 

Edward. 
Approach. What have we there ? 
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Monk {humbly offering the King a richly ornamented cup.) 

The Abbot prays your Majesty in all love and reverence 
to accept this cup from him in remembrance of your late 
visit. 

Edward {examining cup). 

In truth a gift most notable. No doubt 
You bring one for the Earl of Cornwall too ? 

Monk. 
The Abbot's thought was so set upon your Majesty 

Edward {returning the cup). 

Here, take it back ! 

Till the Earl deign accept another such, 
Proffer'd as lich and with a zeal as great, 
I were but insolent receiving this. 

Away, no words ! 

{Exit Monk.) 
Isabel. 

How can you demean yourself 
To behave thus ? 

Edward. 

Madam, pray you, forbear. 
I am much tried in this. 

Isabel. 

I'll not be shunn'd ; 
I will not be ! Too long my hints, my looks, 
My tears but half-repress'd that blister pride. 
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Have pass'd by you contemn'd — and all for what ? 

A wastrel-churl, whose base servility, 

Forbid the realm, from wallowing now returns 

With trebled insolence to take your sun. 

And flaunt in borrow'd light. 

Edward. 

O, he doth shine ! 
But with unborroVd light of his own worth. 
And for what thankless hearts ! 'tis this so irks, 
That they who in respect should do him honour. 
As to my second self, his kindness spurn. 
Fly from his feasts, his intercourse reject, 
Frequent not those fair pleasures that he spreads 
For use of all the Court, and in result, 
Contemning him, quite set aside their King. 

Isabel. 
Who sets aside his Queen ! 

Edward. 

Madam, you too 
Do ill to wrong ray friend, being the Queen. 

Isabel. 
Who most am wrong'd of all ! 

Edward. 

How wrong'd? by whom? 
What can you mean in this ? 
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Isabel. 

How can you ask, 
Since every act of his swoln arrogance 
That robs your kingly honour, shames in rebound 
My queenhood too ? 

Edward. 
Madam, must I repeat— — 



Isabel. 

And doubly shames — for, to maintain this height 

He so drains up the riches of the realm 

And draws them to himself, that I, the Queen, 

Must suffer lack, as much impoverish'd 

As any meanest drudge, whose sweated store, 

Most fitly wrung from him, had rightly gone 

To furnish my due state. 

Edward. 

If you complain, 
I have my griefs. Those mock-obsequious Earls, 
Who should be instant to prevent my will, 
Ay, seem'd at first that way to overlean, 
Now thwart me to my face — no form observed — 
But when to peaceful sessions of debate 
I summon them, in haughty arms they come, 
Midst cheering crowds that scarcely spare my name. 
And you may see the hand that doffs the cap 
Play about the sword-handle, while they mutter 
Of treason in their beard ! 
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Isabel. 

If you'd bestir you, 
Their hands should vail their weapons lest their heads 
Dropp'd lower still ! 

Edward. 

O, but there's that exceeds ! 
For with knit brows and soft-intonfed words, 
They swear the evil grows to such a head, 
That there must be drawn'up, for betterment 
Of the sick state and guidance of the King, 
Such ordinances as themselves deem good 
And I, though loathing, yet for policy, 
Must yield them all they ask, or seem to yield, 
Which frets the more. 

Isabel. 

If I were in your place, 
This should not fret me long ! 

Edward. 

So much it galls. 
That rather than in this dull torment seethe, 
I choose the tented drudgery of the field. 
Let them confer, so that I'm far away. 
At least in sullen intervals of rest. 
Or threading dismal passes all day long, 
I shall be quit of their barb'd tongues, and free 
To have my friend in peace. 
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Isabel. 

O, 'tis too much ! 
This finishes, this brings all to a head ! 
Bethink you, sir, how this affection set 
Solely upon your friend — and such a friend ! — 
Demeans your wife, makes her a mark for scorn 
And lifted finger, and, ere you set out. 
Let your farewell have some amends in it 
To grow till you return ! 

Edward. 

What was't you said ? 
Farewell ? Indeed the time grows short, and I 
Have still much to prepare. 

Isabel. 

You shall not thrive, 
Putting me off; believe 'tis the last time 
I'll be importunate ; and if it fail 
Let the worst come. 

Edward {absently). 

There was a something cross'd 
My mind . . . how one forgets. . . . 

Isabel. 

I'd go so far 

As drop the queen and plead like a mere woman, 

If it might win you back. 

H 
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Edward {still to himself). 

Ay, back it comes, 
Something the Earl — what was it ? — no, it slips 
My memory still. 

Isabel. 

Sir, for the last, last time, 
I ask you for the merest — one such word 
As any woman needs ; whisper it only 
In your farewell and I may grow from that 
To wife and thence to queen, and on that height 
Even deign forgive — the strangeness of it ! — but 
That word, sir, that one word ? . . . 

Edward {still to himself). 

I have it now. 
A little more and my sweet Piers had started 
This journey ill-equipp'd, and I been shamed 
Beyond amends. — Madam, some other time. 
Something I heard you ask, or thought I did. 
Your pardon now, for I must go at once 
To set this straight. 



{Exit.) 



Isabel. 

You miserable, you manless man, you Thing ! 
If that my hand liad held a dagger in it 
It had gone home ! But now being impotent, 
I'm glad you're gone ! 

How clear all issues tend 
To swell revenge ! this servant that I loathed, 
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How unconsider'd sinks he in regard, 
His nothingness forgot in that fix'd hate 
I to his master bear ! — a hate unchanged, 
Not limited in time, a waiting scourge 
Arm'd for the act ; for if I be not Queen, 
Nor ever bear the substance of the name. 
Let all the woman wanton at her will, 
And that one hate which is my life henceforth. 
No diminution suffer'd, but proceed 
As richer love when turn'd to its true king ! 
Then, gentle Mortimer, my heart's repose. 
Since I too long, in usage for my own. 
Have play'd with that deep anger in your eyes. 
Come quick, and wind me in those lustful arms, 
And in the fierce exchange of eye and lip 
We'll hold debate of treason, how vile arts. 
How venom slow infused, that murders trust, 
Urging their secret way, may steal upon 
This gewgaw-king, and lure him to his doom. 
Tarry not long to come, sweet Mortimer ! 
For such a burning passion floods my soul 
With ardour for thy touch, that it o'erbrims 
Within my breast, and I am all on fire. 
Till I can yield it up ! 



H 2 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I 

Tfie Painted Chamber in the Palace at Westminster. 
Through the windows are seen the adjoining roofs 
covered with snow. 

Meeting of the Ordainers, consisting of seven 
Prelates, eight Earls, and six Barons. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury firesides at a 
table, having fiear him the Bishop of London, the 
Earls of Lincoln, Lancaster, Warwick, 
Pembroke, Richmond, and other leading members 
oftfie Commission. 

Archbishop. 

Then when the King arrives, I think, my lords. 
We meet him with one mind ? 

Richmond. 

But as resolved 
Nought to abate of his just dignity. 
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Archbishop. 

As all resolved. Which comes the easier, since 
No conqueror from Scotland he returns, 
But quite deject, and Gaveston leaves behind, 
Afearing for his life, at Bamborough. 
So, if we take him in this mood, alone 
And unperverted, it should not be hard 
To make our will prevail. 

(A noise heard without which gradually incieases.) 

Several. 

The King, the King ! 

{All rise as the doors are thrown open and Edward 
enters. Outside are seen the royal guard, protecting the 
approach and behind them a crowd, who utter loud shouts 
of" Long live the Earls,'' " Death to Peter T As the doors 
are again closed, the sound of the shouting is deadened, and 
gradually dies away altogether, 

Edward pauses angrily for a moment while the cries 
continue, then advances slowly to the head of the table, and 
still much agitated, places his hand on a roll containing the 
Ordinances. There is a slight movement, with murmurs 
among the Ordainers, then a complete silence, as Edward 
begins to speak.) 

Edward. 

My lords, before I sign, I'd have you know 
There's something yet that's more than mere debate 
Stands betwixt me and this accursed scroll. 
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For kings methinks have still prerogatives 
That set them above all, nor may aught change 
Save as within the limits these allow. 

{Murmurs of approvai.) 
I left you here of my free will and power, 
As delegates to serve the King and frame 
Such ordinances as should help his state, 
Stablish his rights, ensure his peace, make straight 
The crooked paths where he might walk at ease. 
Leaving his subjects free in fealty 
To follow theirs. Now, home return'd, I find 
Myself unking'd and you sole masters here. 
The King shall not do this, shall not do that — 
His simplest rights — without your good consent ; 
As, when he would, to leave the realm, or have 
Those he would choose about him, or in fine — 
God knows what else ! What monstrous regimen 
Is here ? 

Archbishop. 

My liege ! 

Edward. 

I rather would have laid 
My life down in the war than thus return'd 
To be your shadow-prince ! 

Archbishop. 

My gracious liege. 
Forgive me if I speak — abating nought 
Of loyalty to my earthly sovereign due — 
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For once as servant to a higher King 

And shepherd of His church ; whose liberties, 

Bound up with weal of you and your whole state, 

Fall with your royal person's falling honour, 

And with such haste, as no escape can be 

For you or them, if remedy be not 

As instant as the hurt. 

Bishop of London, 

And oh, my liege, 
Let those, your poorer subjects, plead thro' me. 
To tell you how, by evil men despoil'd. 
They suffer in their goods and persons both ; 
And still from day to day, and hour to hour. 
The evil grows, till ruin must ensue 
If no assuagement come. 

Lancaster. 

It can be found ; 
If as your cousin, mediating so 
Between a people and their King estranged, 
I may help both. I'd say that that great Charter 
That built our peace still lives though brokenly ; 
Restore it, sir ; break those that break it down, 
And all estrangement's gone. 

Edward. 

Call you this help ? 

cousin most unkind and worser subject, 

1 see your drift ; yourself would make the breach. 
To show how well yourself would stand in it ! 
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Pembroke. 

Sir, say a better not a worser subject. 
You need that all should stand within the breach, 
To guard your kingdom, not impoverish it, 
As some do now. 

Warwick. 

Nor call him unkind, sire, 
But the truth harsh ; which blurted out says thus : 
Sweep those away whose counsel darkens yours, 
And shine the clearer King ! 

Edward. 

You bay me all. 
Rending my heart away with bitter words, 
Who in my father's presence had not dared 
To speak above your breath ! But I'll not bear it ! 
I am yet the King, and granted I be weak. 
Better to die, my back against the wall, 
Than unking'd thus to reign ! 

Lincoln. 

Never unking'd 
In my least thought remains your Majesty ! 
But there's a dearer thought to add to that. 
I was your father's servant, sometimes dared 
E'en tender him advice ; how then should I 
Not rush to save his son, seeing him stand. 
While from him his whole realm slow falls away, 
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Helpless, alone, I had almost dared to say 
Despised ! — not for yourself, no, never that — 
No lack of honour waits you there — but thro' 
The sidelong wiles of those would pull you down 
To their low sway, extortioners, unjust, 
Seekers of self, perverters of men's minds, 
Tramplers on right, who bear you from yourself, 
From honour and from us, who all were instant 
To succour you with thought and hand, would you 
But have it so ; O yield us then your own. 
And all sways back to good ! 

Edward. 

Strong words, my lord. 

But that their zeal forgives. I know you loyal. 

Faithful beyond all wont, and thereto wise j 

Which makes me prone to hear, and lends a weight 

To all that went before ; then if in haste 

I err'd, let all forgive me, think I mean 

All for the best, and loyally am bent 

In things pertaining to the state, to yield 

My judgment up to yours. 

{Murmurs of approval.) 

Archbishop. 
Most gracious liege 

Edward. 

Forget that name — 
What is't but accident when fitness fails ? 
Mere chance of birth, as light supposed away — 
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When I would rather greet you brotherly, 

As fellow-men. (To Lancaster) Then, cousin, if I seem'd 

Too harsh just now, think 'twas the king in me. 

Not my true heart that spoke. 

Lancaster. 

Mine meant but zeal 
For your true sake, which, if it went too far, 
I now abate. 

Edward. 

But you, good lord archbishop. 
You are an earthly father in His stead 
Who is above all kings ; how then should I, 
Vain mortal, and my pride all mortal too, 
Not yield a son's obedience to your words 
As if they came from heaven ? 

Archbishop. 

And I, poor man, 

In humbleness, yet as a father may. 

Most tenderly accept it. 

Lincoln. 

And think there's nothing 
Our love would render not your Majesty, 
For trust so freely given. 

Edward. 

That to you all 
My heart goes freely out as yours to me, 
O take it at the full ! But there's a word 
Ere we can clench. Who blindly gives, gives nought ; 
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Therefore when two would treat must each conceive 
The other's vantage nor enhance his own ; 
Give frank concession and concede in turn 
What values it, else quality is lost 
And true exchange is none. 

An Earl. 

That were but well. 

Edward. 

Thus hearten'd I proceed. That I am king 
Take it as much or nothing ; only believe 
Within the orb'd horizon kingship gives 
There's nothing seen — yea, tho' it were the thing 
I hold most dear — but I would proffer it 
'Gainst earnest of your own ! 

{Loud murmurs of approval.) 
Have I said well? 
Then easier comes your part. Give me but that 
Which in your estimation, as a gift 
It tugs your heart to render, may be set 
In worth to mine. I ask not much, no more 
Than any private subject in degree 
Enjoys ; full leave to be myself, to have 
Some comfort of my state, being the King, 

Live my untroubled life and love my friend 

{Murmurs of disappwal.) 
What have I said ? Why should you murmur thus 
Hearing the name of friend ? Is this not well ? 
Is't aught unnatural a man should hold 
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His likeness dear ? Then pleading now as man, 

I'll move you so. Oh ! if but one be here, 

That hath not in his heart some thing he loves 

Beyond all price, I pray him now retire ; 

My words shall reach him not ! (Pause.) There is not one 

O then I shall prevail ; and therefore will 

Tear from my weakness its most inward veil, 

Baring the truth ; for that I'm weak I know, 

And elsewhere but a stutterer ; but in this. 

Shall weakness' self, bearing it out as strength, 

Spend all its eloquence in one request, 

One, one, to have that one sole thing I love, 

And leave all else ! Shall it be mine ? O say 

It shall ; yield Gaveston to my arms and think 

The rest's already sign'd. 

{Movement and murmurs of disapproval.) 

Archbishop. 
My liege 

Edward. 

No, no. 
Not one word yet. I'll hear no little word 
That is not wholly kind ; either none speak. 
Or tell me that ! {To Lancaster.) Thomas, say so 

and rule 
In all but name ; Pembroke, will you still be 
My friend in war, yet so much steel your heart 
To hurt your king? {To Earl of Lincoln) Lacy, as 

you're my friend. 
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Be harsh and love me, yet not jealously. 
Gloucester, Fitzalan, from your spring of youth 
Plead you with me for him, and Warwick, you 
Have mercy ! he shall trouble you no more. 
My lord archbishop ! — Oh, you're hard, I know, 
But you'd not have me kneel ? 

Archbishop. 

My liege, forbear ; 
Not hard am I save to your enemies, 
And Gaveston's of the worst ! 

Lancaster. 

I am your subject ; 
Yet to your face must my wrong'd loyalty say : 
While Gaveston reigns, no other can be king ! 

Warwick. 

My liege, some flatter you ; I can but growl : 

If I must play upon my name ; trust well 

Your faithful hound, but not false Gaveston's tongue, 

Pembroke. 

Believe I am your true atid silent soldier ; 

Yet, had I words, GavestOH would make me dumb. 

Gloucester. 

Fain would my sword flash out to guard your side. 
But when I look, the traitor Gaveston's there ! 
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Arundel. 



I'd lay my life and service at your feet, 

But when I'd kneel, base Gaveston bars the way ! 

Edward. 

O insolence ! That treason unabash'd 
Can vaunt it thus ! You herd unnatural 
Of graceless men, you nether hearts of stone ! 
Could spite and envy so contend in you. 
To pour their fury of consentient hate 
On worth so absolute, or hate itself 
Be so inhuman found? How else could you. 
So despicable, with vile opprobrium load 
One so outsoars you all ? Is it his fault 
Heaven made him to be loved ? . . . 

O ! we will wander 
Somewhere away, I think, together, where 
No other steps shall echo to our own, 
Some wilderness, where the wild beasts have lairs. 
But homes of men are none ; courts, kingdoms, none ; 
'Nor cares of state, nor duties, nor aught else 
At all, but only friendship there subsists, 
Sufficient for itself ! 

Archbishop. 

My liege, might I 

Edward. 

Silence, for shame ! or make elsewhere your boast — 

(To the assembly.) 
Naught more is there between us ; but henceforth 
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Account of you is razhd from my soul, 
As if ye were not, and your very names 
In memory extinct ! 

Lincoln. 

Sire and dear lord. 
If it might be I had kept silence now, 
Sparing you much ; but there's a change in me 
Lends me authority. These all have spoken 
Like living men ; most humanly they spoke. 
And therefore human envy may have blurr'd 
Their judgment, but on me sickness so weighs 
And languor of the end, that all my words 
Come as a dying man's whom hope no more 
Spurs to contention in a fading world 
That leaves him passionless, having no aim 
Nor bias more save duty and the good 
Of sovereign and the state. Knowing this then. 
Since presently I but go home to die, 
Dismiss me so, and grant me this last grace : 
That when I meet your father and my lord 
I may take heart to tell him that his son, 
Being human, err'd, but later made aware, 
Because the friend his heart had loved too well, 
Like a contagious sore that slowly spreads 
From part to part, was ruining the state 
And tainting the pure source of Majesty, 
Spared not, with seeming cruelty to tear 
The canker from his heart, and cast it forth 
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For welfare of the rest ! Do this and mourn 
One false-fair friend, but to thy widow'd breast 
Take a whole realm instead ! 

Edward. 

You do right well 
To talk of death, for I can feel it draw 
Like a miasma near, and fold me round, 
As I in some foul prison were immured ; 
And hollow sounds your voice, as from the dark 
Of depths removed and windings cavernous 
With dreadful whisperings fraught, the harbingers 
Of horrible enactments yet to be. 
That do attend men in their living tomb. 
Ere come the wish'd-for end . . . 

(As his excitement subsides his head gradually 
droops, and lie appears for the moment as 
about to fall. Some come round him.) 

Back all of you ! 
Crowd me not so unmannerly .... the walls 
Reel back and so might you. Break off the council ! 
Give me the pen .... none fights with death, 
And since mine is to be 'twere only just 
I sign'd the warrant. 

{Signs Ordinances and looks slowly round. There 
is still great confusion among the assembly.) 
Home to your triumph ; go ! 
Which time may yet revoke in bitterness ! 

Archbishop. 
If all men's gratitude 
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Edward. 

Break off, I say ! 
Let none linger, not one ! The door there, ho ! 

(Confusion increases. The doors are thrown open, 
showing crowds outside, kept at a distance by the 
guards. As the Okdainers go otit the murmurs 
of the croiud swell into acclamations and cries of 
" Long live the noble Ordainers " ; " Death to 
the Earl of Cornwall." Some Ordainers still 
linger, but gradually all disperse, and the doors are 
shut. The cries and murmurs, however, from 
without, although deadened, do not wholly die 
away, but are heard continuously rising and 
falling indistinctly.) 

Edward {alone.) 

Would God, sweet friend, 
Would God I might have died for thee, but now 
Is all at end for both ! 

(The indistinct sounds from without swell gradually 
into louder and angrier cries, which culminate 
in one loud shout of " Down with the King I " 
followed by sudden and complete silence.) 
In the wide heavens 
There is no succour, none ; I am alone. 
Alone, alone ! 

(He throws himself into a seat at the table and buries 
his face in his hands ^ 
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SCENE II. 

An ante-chamber in the Palace. At the back an arched 
doorway hung with curtains, opening on to a wide 
corridor, through which from time to time are seen 
groups of courtiers and masquers, promenading up and 
down. At intervals music is heard as from an 
adjoining room. On left of apartment is a door. 
Towards the right a small table with refreshments, 
and near it a high-backed seat. 

Chamberlain. Arnald. 

Chamberlain. 

Well, if you must be silent, you must. Yet I would, for 
my master's sake, you could find it in your mind to tell 
me where your master may be wandering. 

Arnald. 
I' the world somewhere. 

Chamberlain. 

And that's where my master's wits be wandering, too ; 
for sure I am that though his body may be i' the Court, 
his mind's away. He stares so, yet he sees nothing, and 
the masquers may act to him, but he looks neither at 
them, nor above them, but beyond them. {Looking 
round the apartment.) Well, all's prepared if he should 
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come, so, good master Arnald, if you'll follow me, you 
shall bear my tallc, and I'll listen to your silence over a 
flagon. 

{Exeunt.) 
{A pause. Then enter Mortimer a«<^ Isabel, 
wearing masks, which they remove as they 
come in.) 

Isabel. 

All quiet as the grave ! We'll think 'tis one, 
Which tenanted awhile shall render us 
To fiercer-grown delight ! 

Mortimer. 

What of the King ? 
If he by chance should come 

Isabel. 

That word no more ! 
Here's my one king, whose warm and living will, 
Breathed through a look, makes mine subservient, 
A creature tamed ; the thing that wears the crown 
Sits eyeless on the throne, while his dead soul 
Flits with his exile ! 

Mortimer. 

Fancy plays such tricks. 
She holds me, too, to-night, bidding me think. 
For all the bliss that riots in my heart. 
Beneath the music and the garish lights 
There lurks the menace of some shapeless dread, 

I 2 
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To reason as to sense impalpable, 

Yet in effect to the presaging soul 

So shadowy-real, that if, their masks being dofFd, 

The masquers' brows should show like fleshless skulls 

I scarce should feel surprised. 

Isabel. 

Yet, being but fancy 
Why, shake it from your spirit ! 

MORTIMEK. 

'Tis gone already. 
Even at your word, my queen ! 

Isabel. 

Not that word either ! 
Not while he lives, whose craven head the crown 
Bears down and me with it ; but be you still 
My king uncrown'd, my master, my true lord, 
Unquestion'd in the height ! Come, or my hands 
Shall hale you to your throne {Pushing him to the seat, 
and kneeling before him.) 

Sit there and take 
My fealty like a god, while I kneel here. 
Mere woman and your slave ! 

Mortimer. 

You kneel to me ! 
But naughf s in that. What magic's in your word. 
Your look, your touch, that lifts me o'er myself. 
Draws me so on, that one the least of these, 
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Tho' you were laid deep, deep in deepest earth, 
Or heard, or seen, or felt should pull me down 
From life consummated to lowest dust, 
To grovel at your side ! 

Isabel. 
O you play ill ! 
You should have spurn'd me with your foot, then turn'd 
Impatiently your head aside, my suit 
Nor granted nor denied, till your good pleasure 
Deign'd some slight favour show. 

Mortimer. 

Yet have a care ! 
For such a power sways from your spirit to mine, 
That in a little more I had burst in 
Among the revellers and beat down the King 
Before them all ! 

Isabel. 
Ah no ! for that had meant 
Death for poor Isabel ! — Can I so draw you ? 
I rather would have yielded all to force 
As to a tyrant, gladly so compell'd. 
Too fierce a joy perhaps ! then, missing that, 
I'll pull you down a little from your height. 
To my love-swooning state {Drawing him down to her.) 

Mortimer. 

All's said in that, 
For I forget the rest. 
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Isabel. 

Our harsh time's o'er, 
When hateful words could kill. 

Mortimer. 

Was there a past ? 

The pulse of time has stopp'd, and nothing stirs 

Within the passionate cincture of these arms, 

Save your heart's beat in mine. 

Isabel. 

Strain closer still. 

Until it hurts ! And yet there was a time 

Men smiled before my face, but all around 

Grew smother'd voices muttering " paramour," 

Still " paramour,'' as one still died away ; 

As if a viper hiss'd, and ere the heel 

Could crush it, it was gone ; till my gnash'd teeth 

Bit the lip thro'. Like poison was the word 

Sped from vile throats, but speak it par amour. 

How tenderly it sounds ! 

Mortimer. 

Yet let the due 
Occasion come, I'll choke it in their throats 
That utter'd it ! 

Isabel. 

Well said, my king, and think 
That rapture fills the heart of Isabel, 
But hearing you ; for I'd not have you tender 
Save to myself ! 
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Mortimer. 

What would you have me do ? 
Say it, and it is done. 

ISABKL. 

Nothing that's rash ; 
But something still. Enough of puling love ; 
I am mad to-night, and I must give it vent, 
Or in delirium swoon ! 

Mortimer. 

Sway me to lust 
Of love or furious carnage as you will, 
And I'll not fail ; so subtly moves your spirit, 
Persuading mine ; or bid me love and hate. 
Be kind and cruel at once, as, pitiful 
To succour with one hand, and with the other 
Dabble in blood of innocents just slain ; 
Or let me above human soar, or sink 
Lower than beast — and from such contraries 
Nothing shall make me shrink, to such extremes 
You push me, urging me ! 

Isabel. 

You shall, my king, 
You shall, but in a fancy, a wild show 
We'll mimic in the dance. Now to prepare. 
Think keenly what old insults unredress'd. 
What new ones yet to be, and from what mouths, 
To bursting swell your mood ! 
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Mortimer. 
Small need for that; I am incensed, I burn ! 

Isabel. 

Then dream what means still-thirsting vengeance might 
At her extreme conceive, in one red flood 
To wipe the record clean ! 

Mortimer. 
A thousand devils fill me ! Rage, slay all ! 

Isabel. 

Enough, enough ! for in your eyes I read 
What even unspoken grows too dangerous ; 
So now come on and wind me in your arms, 
And through the silly masquers will we go. 
As if our foes lay prostrate underneath. 
And of their trampled bodies there were made 
A pathway for our hate ! 

Mortimer. 

With you, my queen ! 
There's such a triumph in your eyes to-night, 
That I would follow wheresoe'er it led ! 
Even to the gates of hell ! 

(They resume their masks, then exeunt. The music, 
which during the latter part of the scene has been 
faintly heard, now breaks into a louder strain 
which quickly ceases. After a pause enter Edward 
wearily and stands leaning against the seat. The 
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airtains of the arched doorway are closed from 
without^ 

Edward. 

What conscience of woe, beyond his loss 
Whose harsh-enforced absence leaves me bare, 
Makes its dull moan within my heart to-night ? 
Name it I cannot, yet I would some hand 
Could loose its base constriction from my heart. 
As easily as I this circlet move 

That hurts my brow ! {Taking off crown and laying it on 
the seat.) 

Thou bitter-gleaming badge 
Of sullen servitude, lie harmless there. 
While I make inquisition of my mind 
What thou intend'st, or what new motion wear'st 
Imports me know ! I think I was not made 
For kingship ! happier had poor Edward been. 
Born a mere hind, a thatcher of his cot, 
A worker in his field from day to day, 
With night to night for brief repose from toil. 
Than in a palace bred, to bear the taunts 
Of smiling hate. So plainly, malign thing. 
Thou sayest ; yet to-night thy radiance wears 
A something more ; no alien look, yet strange 
As thought of home to prodigals far off 
That naked start to greet it : then back comes 
The barren sty and in their parchfed mouths 
They feel the dry husks grate. 

{A slight pause. Then from the side door enter 
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Gaveston hesitatingly. He would throw 
himself at Edward's feet, but the King 
waves him back.") 
Come not too near ! What kind of man art thou, 
Who thus through legions of unambush'd foes 
Com'st smiling to thy death ? 

Gaveston. 

Death is but where 
Your Majesty is not. So in despair 
Come I from death to life. 

Edward. 

Yet come not near ; 
For in this tide of dreams that laps me round, 
I know not if thou beest my higher angel. 
Or devil that should pull me deeper down 
Than man may fall ! 

Gaveston. 

Think me not so unnatural, 
Save in my love's excess ! 

Edward, 

'Twas not so said 
Within my dream last night. 

Gaveston. 

If Gaveston may. 
Let Gaveston hear. 
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Edward. 

I swear that you and I 
Were playing as of yore in Windsor mead, 
When stately there my father seem'd to pace 
As one in deepest thought. 

Gaveston. 

I well remember 
Such was his wont. 

Edward, 

But as we paused from play. 
Half turning round to one that walk'd beside, 
Not speaking, but with that within his look 
Which seem'd or wrath or wonder or e'en fear, 
Methought, had he been that way capable. 
His sudden, upraised finger, swift inclined. 
He pointed full on you ! 

Gaveston. 

Alone on me ? 

Edward. 

Past doubt on you. But I for suddenness 

Of the event, or half thro' jealousy. 

That he should hold me in such slight regard. 

Sprang forth to ask him what the sign should mean. 

And so — awoke ! 

Gaveston. 
'Tis true he loved me not. 
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Edward. 

And therefore made my love more rich amends. 
Yet doth some strange, unwonted sense of honour 
Stir me to-night, that bids me 'gainst my will, 
Repel thy love ; yet wherefore ? May I not 
Love thee and honour too ? 

Gaveston. 

I hope you may. 



But let me think. 



Edward. 



Could but my father hear, 
I'd tell him that his son had that in him 
Might make him not unworthy of his sire 
Could but the truth shine clear ; but now do dreams 
Shed such false veils round our mortality, 
They warp us from our aim ! 

Gaveston. 

You blame yourself 
When you should me. Let my remissness speak. 
Interpreting perhaps the warning true, 
Tho' to my hurt : for I have been remiss, 
And that your father meant. 

Edward. 

I hardly think it. 
But let me know. 
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Gaveston. 

Looking on you I see 
Himself in stature and not less in mind, 
Habit and gesture, majesty of look, 
Would you but make them clear. 

Edward. 

Suppose this true, 

It chimes well with my mood. 

Gaveston. 

What heart was e'er 
More turn'd than his to clemency and truth ! 
And yet he could be stern as who should say 
" No further, I being king ! " 

Edward. 

His look sufficed ; 
My- words no man regards. 

Gaveston. 

Alas ! the cause 
Was I, too easy-false, who counsell'd you. 
Unwitting, to wrong ends. 

Edward. 

You go too far ; 
" Remiss " might stand, but " counsell'd me " and 

" wrongly " ? 
No, no ! I would not have you go so far 
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To blame yourself for me, who without you 
Had been a nothing ! 

Gaveston. 

My lord, I say : not so. 
Yourself were ever all, myself as nothing, 
Or even less. 

Edward. 

You seem to play with words 
That speak one way while they intend another. 
And proffer that which straightway they withdraw. 
By heaven ! I think you would betray me too. 
That now when I at sorest need your aid. 
You thus hold off! 

Gaveston, 

Hath Gaveston yet some use ? 
Take it, tho' he be lost 

Edward. 

Ay, give it me. 
For that late-seeming strength that buoy'd me up. 
Begins to fail, and like a worthless staff 
Leaves me unstay'd. 

Gaveston. 

You shall not need it now. 
This Gaveston was the millstone rovmd your neck, 
That puU'd you down ; unclasp him and you're free. 
Then to the height of your stern father rise 
And reign a king alone ! 
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Edward. 

Spoken indeed ! 
You bring me to the point, which when I see, 
My mind regains its poise. Be king and reign ! 
No Gaveston there ! That means being dead, to live , 
To hear the barren murmurs of the world. 
And dwell with silence ! 

Gaveston. 

Yet take heart to do it, 
'Gainst your own love and mine ! for that I love you 
I think my death will tell ; but 'twill pass soon. 
I feel you weary of me ; let me go ! 

Edward 
Never, never, never ! 

(A low knocking at the side-door.) 
What pest is this ? 
Go quietly and see. 

(Gaveston goes to door, and after a short pause 
returns with Chamberlain and Arnald. 
You all look pale ! 'Tis well so raddily 
My blood bestirs itself that the round world 
Holds not the dread could curdle it ! — Propound, 
And bring me to the test ! 

Chamberlain. 

My lord, there's one 
From Scotland just arrived — 
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Edward. 

With evil news — 
When were they ever good ? Out with it then ! 

Gaveston, 

He speaks of Perth as being by Bruce surprised 
By stratagem, at night, and Stirling too 
As hard besieged — ^but will you hear the man ? — 
They fear'd to break up the festivities. 

Edward. 

No, let him sleep and the news too, till morn. 

(To Chamberlain and Arnald.) And you, my friends, 

Sleep too, is my advice. We sit so late 

O' nights — 

Chamberlain. 
My lord, my lord, 

Edward {laughing). 

I am held with laughter 
Seeing you thus ! methinks I ne'er met men 
Look'd so uncheerly ; God be with you both ; 
And so, good night ! 

(Exit Chamberlain and Arnald.) 
That's well, that's very well. 
Let's see ; but yesterday Linlithgow went ; 
Now Perth is lost and Stirling hard beset, 
Which means lost too. Once more, all's very well ! 
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Gaveston. 
You cannot well have heard 

Edward. 

If they were still to lose I might be sad, 
But being lost, they're lost, and I am merry. 

Gaveston. 
Do you quite understand ? 

Edward. 

O that I do ! 
How foolish is a man to dote on dreams ! 
To waste the eye on pictures while he lets 
The actual slip him by I 

Gaveston. 
Sir, this is ujrgent — 

Edward. 

Whiles the vain humour took me I felt set 

To grapple mocking shades ; now the black cloud 

Being from my spirit gone, I can see clear. 

And gently doth your face float back to me 

As of a friend re-found whom never more 

I will let go ! 

Gaveston. 

My lord, you lay more on me 
Than time will bear — 
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Edward. 

What's Scotland to me now, 
Or France, or any other mere domain. 
Or even the great name of England's self, 
More than mere breath? Then let them perish so. 
All, all, and into empty limbo pass, 
So that I have my Piers ! 

Gavkston. 

This ecstasy 
Means you are all unstrung ! 

I 

Edward. 

Come, kneel we down, 
And where I wrongly sware, our faith re-seal 
With worthier vows ! 

Gaveston. 

My liege, my mind misgives, 



I cannot kneel. 



Edward. 



I'll have you merry too. 
Or know the cause. Meanwhile I'll play for both. 

{Kneeling before the crown.) 
Thou sign misdeem'd ! 
How heavy did'st thou hang upon my soul 
With the dull sense of things intolerable ; 
But now of duty quite discredited. 
Thy circlet is a wreath lighter than air. 
Wherein there gleam a thousand dancing buds. 
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Like hints and sweet temptations of delight 
To ope the heart ! For here do I throw off 
All cramping bonds of old allegiance, 
All thoughts of greatness, all that honour means, 
Or care of public good, or barren pride 
That would suck up the homage of men's lips, 
Or cold ambition climbing to its death, 
Henceforth to follow friendship and to live 
Its votary apart ! 

{A loud knocking at the private door. Edward rises 
hastily. Then enter hurriedly Chamberlain 
and Arnald. Meanwhile the mtisic, which has 
been faintly heard during the King's last speech, 
stops suddenly, and the sound of hurried foot- 
steps succeeds, mingled with fitful cries and ex- 
clamations of dismay, as the whole crowd of 
courtiers and masquers throng down the corridor, 
and rushing in through the curtained opening, 
gradually fill the hack of the apartment^ 

Chamberlain. 
My lord, my lord ! 

Edward. 

What evil's left to tell ? More Scotlands lost ? 

Chamberlain. 

My lord, the barons — there is so much to tell that it 
confuses, but 'tis feared it means revolt, 

Edward. 
These barons — well? 

K 2 
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Chamberlain. 
Your majesty remembers that after their angry meetings 
at Paul's they withdrew their armed bands, and there fell 
a great quiet, and everyone thought the danger was past, 
but now rumours come flying in from all quarters, and 
'tis feared, as I say, they mean revolt. 

Edward. 
Who brings the news ? 

Chamberlain. 

No one and everyone ; for the streets are full of people, 

and in the half-dark they go up and down, some one way 

and some another. And some cry " A Lancaster ! a 

Lancaster ! " and others, " Down with the Earl," but 

there's no comfort anywhere, and none of us knows what 

to do. 

Edward. 

Be calm as you see me. ( To the crowd.) Good friends, 
this skein 

Shall be unravell'd soon. Meanwhile break off, 

For dawn steals fast upon our revelry, 

And day hath much to do. 

{The crowd gradually disperse. As the clamour 
within the palace partially subsides, the sounds of 
tumult from without are more distinctly heard, 
now rising and now falling fitfully at times, as 
if from crowds swayed hither and thither in 
various directions.) 

(To Chamberlain.) 

Find out what" s passing : let me know my friends. 
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But first seek out the Captain of the Guard ; 
Bid him prepare an escort and fleet steeds, 
For we must far to-night. 

{Exeunt Chambeklain and Arnald.) 

Gaveston (as if suddenly cast down). 
I had not thought of this ! 

Edward. 

Here they make head ; they have the people's voice. 
In the more easeful North lies fuller hope, 
And there I'll leave you safe at Scarborough, 
Till times grow better. 

Gaveston. 

That shall never be ! 

Edward. 
Take hope; what is't you fear ? 

Gaveston. 

Nothing alive ; 

But something fails within, as if dead men 

Clutched at my soul. 

Edward. 

They do ; but 'tis for help 
'Gainst living men and their fell cruelty. 
Pointed my father's finger not that way, 
To give me full commission ? Be you then weak. 
And I'll suffice for both. 
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Gaveston. 
Before, you push'd 
The dream aside ; now taking it again, 
You but misread it more.~ 

Edward. 

Dream or no dream 
Be now as one, my will being dominant ! 
How tremblingly had my faint spirit wrought 
Went it alone ; but now I move assured, 
For I have shed my weakness like a slough, 
And all my life leaps at full stature up 
To serve my friend. 

Gaveston. 
Who is your enemy, 
Hath been your enemy and still must be. 
Do henceforth what he will. 

Edward. 

What words are these ? 

Gaveston. 
My fear for thee, that feels a thousand harms 
You do not see, and my remorse in it. 
Whose added curse, like a coil'd snake that slept. 
Is to see clear too late. 

Edward. 
O 'tis you now 
That would the truth reverse, mis-deeming it ! 
But all grows light in my once doubting soul, 
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That 'gainst the background world sees but your peril, 
And in the fronting it feels the mass'd strength 
That in me rusted, waiting for its mark, 
Heave with such swelling force as quite bears up 
Your moment of despair. 

Gaveston. 

Hear me, my lord ! 
Ere tired resolution sink, or that 
Which in me careless nature most abhors 
'Gainst its weak wont recant, I do beseech you, 
By the great love you bear me and would prove. 
Tempt me no more, but take alone your way. 
And leave me — not forsaken but content 
That your great danger's left. 

Edward. 

Endless perdition 
Take my soul quick, if e'en my trivial'st thought 
Wrong thee that way ! Come, for the time is brief; 
Collect your courage for the casting throw 
And trust to me. 

(The confused murmurs and sound of footsteps 
within the palace suddenly increase, and the 
shouts and tumult from without penetrate 
louder and nearer^ , 

Gaveston. 

Listen ! If words be vain 
To move, let those stern sounds be ominous 
To scare you from my side ! 
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Edward. 

Nay, these are clarions 

To hearten me ; the more they rage, the more 

My rising soul exults. 

Gaveston (as if to himself). 
So do the heavens. 
When one that long hath trod the slippery slope. 
Braving their wrath, now boasts him on the verge. 
Not thinking what's below ; by then all's one. 
And nothing more's to care ! 

Edward. 

What are you saying ? 



Nothing, my lord. 



Gaveston. 



Edward. 
Come, let me see your face, 
That I may read it there. 

Gaveston {collecting himself Mid smiling bitterly). 
Indeed 'tis nothing ; 
I do but smile to think I am so made 
That I must jest or die ! 

Edward. 

Ah, there's my friend ! 
When you can smile the world's no more awry. 
How grim soe'er it froWn, Your hand in mine ; 
That's better— so ; lean on me as a tower ; 
I am thy king and I will save thee yet 

{Exetmt.) 
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ACT V. 

SCENE I. 

A dtmgeon in Warwick Castle furnished with a rude bench.. 
Through a grated window high tip at the back the light 
falls faint but clear, leaving the rest of the dungeon 
somewhat obscure. 

Gaveston {from time to time pacing up and down). 

No summons yet ! 

What doubled pang is this poor men must bear, 

■Who being in misery must still live e'er 

Misfortune, thus repeated to no close ! 

Ever within my ears there dins the oath 

False Pembroke sware, cementing it with tears, 

At Scarborough, the doubtful siege being o'er. 

That he would hold me safe till the King's self 

Should judge my cause, and terms of pact be found. 

False Pembroke, shall I say, or would-be friend ? 

Say both or either, since in the event. 

He momently away, fierce Warwick seized 

And plunged me here, where my thrice-weary feet, 

Beating their burden to the restless mind, 

Must up and down from hetice to Scarborough, 

From Scarborough to Warwick, back and forth. 
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Within these walls whose narrowing circuit mocks 

The freedom they suggest ! I'll be no more 

Slave to these base imaginings that slur 

The worst, but patient sit me down and think {sitting 

down.) 
This is the end ; help there is none ; all's lost ! 
Alas, sad Piers ! 

Where are the gifts whereby thou thought'st to keep 
Those friends familiar that seemed all thy own. 
And in their love assured was set thy trust ; 
Of honesty unfailing, and their youth 
Staunch in its strength to bear it out for thee 
Thro' wounds, thro' bonds, e'en to the brink of death ? 
Ah me ! thy trust it is, built on their words 
And shifting protestations of thy King, 
Hath brought thee low ; there is no remedy, none. 
Nor help of man ; thou art alone, and death 
Is somewhere near ! 

{Towards the end of this speech there has gradually 
grown up outside the sound of trampling of feet 
and confused murmur of voices. As this 
gradually dies away, the' sound of a man's foot- 
steps drawing nearer and nearer is Jieard. Enter 
Jailor bearing tray with wine.) 

No dallying, friend, but say 
You come to tell me that I have to die ! 

Jailor {setting tray down on the bench). 

Sir, take a sup of this wine and it shall make you more 
cheerful. 
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Gaveston. 

No sup for me, who but entreat your pity 
To answer what I ask. 

Jailor. 

Sir, I am one who may but tell what he is told. 

Gaveston. 

I swear I had not known 
A jest could hurt, until I felt the sting. ■. . 
I'll ask no more . . . and yet methought your look 
Had borne some pity in it. 

Jailor. 

Truly, sir, I have a heart, and after wife and child have 
still some over for my prisoners. Come, just a sup, I 
say, and it shall hearten you. 

Gaveston {putting cup to his lips). 
Well, it shall touch my lips to unseal yours. 

Jailor. 

Aha ! I see you are more yourself already ! For you 
must know I have guests here of all sorts j some that 
seek to bear it out brazenly, some patiently, some merrily, 
some sullenly; others preposterously, as being in two 
moods at once ; yet have I marked one trait alike in all : 
that they will hope on till the last chink be closed. 

Gaveston. 
'Tis so with me ; then — let me know the worst ! 
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Jailor. 
No " worst " yet ; for there was hope in the Earls' faces 
as they went in to deliberate. 

Gaveston. 
Ay, hope for them, which means my death — and you, 
The senseless runnel of their hate, are sent 
To eke it with smooth words — nay, no denial ! 
Did I not hear the trampling of their feet 
Who come to lead me forth, which your own steps 
But lengthen'd as it sank ? 

Jailor. 
Sir, your despair yields but a phantasy of the truth. It 
was my lord of Pembroke rode hither with scarce a 
follower to attend him. 

Gaveston. 
Pembroke ! The Earl { Whence came he ? What did 
he ? How look'd he ? Speak, speak, speak ! 

Jailor. 

From Deddington, they say, and in such furious haste as 

if the fiend were after him ; yet this, they say, was nothing 

to the white anger blazing in his face when he broke in 

on the Earls. 

Gaveston. 

This fury is a joy ! — but more, still more ! 

Jailor. 

There is no more ; but some say that he did but precede 
the King. i 
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Gaveston. 
The King ! 

Jailor. 

Ah ! I knew the wine would cheer you. You look a 
different man already. And that being so, I'll begone 
about my business. 

Gaveston. 

Not till some gift 
Requite . . . (pulling off a ring.) Here is a ring 
Was a king's gift and worthy a king's ransom. 
Take it and say once Gaveston gave it you 
For saving of his life. 

Jailor. 

It may not be ! 

Gaveston {as if to himself). 

Not be? And I can see where Pembroke shines 
To beacon help anear ? 

Jailor. 

I protest, sir, even if I had the will I have not the 
power to help you. 

Gaveston. 

O thou hast given me that sweet will to hope 
Which is its own success ! 

Jailor. 
Sir, it gives me pain to refuse you aught, for you are not 
of the rude kind that visit their misfortunes on us poor 
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instraments. A truer gentleman or one more courteous 

I never met ; which lest it grow on me to corrupt me 

from my duty, I'll leave you presently with wishes for 

your better fortune. 

{Lays ring on the tench and exit.) 

Gaveston. 

It is not strange 
One should a jewel reject had made him rich, 
Or duty seem than gain more honourable ; 
Or if dead men should rise out of their graves, 
Or earth in act stand still ! for nothing's strange 
In this new spring of hope, that half suck'd down 
In desperate deeps now lifts me to the shore 
Where Pembroke stands to cheer ; then wafts me on — 
Too easy step ! — through joy thus heralding. 
In cadence to the King ! 

But here I'll pause. 
Not thanklessly the end anticipate 
That's roseate from afar ! Bethink thee, Piers ; 
Now trembling after shipwreck may'st thou say : 
Sweet was the life of old, ere broke the storm 
That whelm'd thee innocent, but this being past, 
What words should paint the rapture of the dawn 
That onward flooding makes the old life seem cold. 
Dull, variable, of shifting sand contextured. 
To that new life that greets thee from thy King 
Triumphant, and his foes trod underfoot ? 
Ha, Piers ! what jests from fancy's fields uncuU'd, 
What gibes of bitterness not yet devised, 
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Shall not thy careless tongue — scarce hating them — 
Pour on these herded nobles with the King, 
Leaving no spot unsear'd on their hot cheeks ! — 
Save Pembroke's self; for never do I think 
Thou'lt gibe at him again ! nay, nor the rest, 
Too much in thought contemn'd, while ye two roam, 
Thou 'and thy King, in pleasured ways that blur 
The faded paths of old ! the court, the Earls, 
The people's vague unrest, the foe's defiance, 
The realm and all its woes quite, quite forgot ! 

(A faint trampling of feet heard.) 
But I'll pause still ! 

The King will come, but must not be forestall' d. 
He must have time, his nimble messenger 
But sent hot-foot before him. All the night 
I hear his trampling steeds beyond the hills ; 
Then comes the dawn ; no halting rein he draws. 
But thro' the long, slow seconds of to-day. 
The hitherward stretch'd silence of these ways 
Is fill'd with echoes near and nearer drawn. 
His tokens of approach ; till all the tale 
Of hurrying moments that made up the past, 
Meet in this eve ; and in an hour, a minute, 
Nay in the very instant now to be. 
He's here ; the rapture of his presence breaks 
This dungeon into light, and its dark walls 
Are mingled with the day ! 

{The tramp of feet now heard quite close.) 
Is that his step. 
Known amongst all ? He comes, he's here ; the door 
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No longer stands between ! Now heart prepare 
For the last test, since joy's more difficult 
To bear than pain ! Here will I take my stand, 
Whence, if I swoon not, a few staggering steps 
Shall bring me to his feet ! But there's no need j 
For he'll start first, and even as I fall, 
Or ever I can speak one word, or kneel, 
He'll have me on his breast ! 

'Tis he, 'tis he ! 
(As the door opens slowly Lancaster is disclosed 
standiTtg at the entrance, with soldiers behind 
him. As he advances a few steps into the prison, 
Gaveston sinks back, and the soldiers group 
themselves behind!) 



Where is the King ? 



Gaveston. 

Lancaster. 
Not here, be sure. 



Gaveston. 

I know 
You mean me well ; but none but he will serve — 
The King ? 

Lancaster. 

Once more, not here ; you shall not say 
I was unmerciful and bade you hope. 
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Gaveston. 

This was not so rehearsed, yet I'm full sure 
He's here, and only waits to give me time. 
O, I'm prepared ; I pray you, stand aside 
And let me see him ! 

Lancaster. 

Why will you persist ? 
You but address the air addressing him, 
When you should rather pray the King of kings 
For help in your last hour. 

Gaveston. 

If I so err — 
I think you do not wholly understand ! 
Maybe 'twas lack of sleep that made me dream. 
And yet I think 'twas none ; for as I lay 
Hopeless in prison here a while ago. 
There came the gracious presence of the King 
And pluck'd me forth ... it was the King, I thought. . . 
Forget that ! . . . Gentle lord, O you'll not thrust 
Me back, I know? 

Lancaster. 

Gaveston, make no mistake. 
You scorn'd me once ; I'll not repay in kind. 
But let true mercy bid you through my mouth 
Prepare to die. 

Gaveston. 

How blessed is the sound 
That mercy breathes ! O let your patience bear 

L 
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To speak it o'er and o'er till my dazed sense 
Drink in the term at full ; for men distraught 
Do oft for very dread misapprehend, 
And shrink from that which true interpreted 
Should their salvation mean ! 

Lancaster. 

Gaveston, you dote. 
Believe the tongue lives not that hath the skill 
To move my mind or hold your debted life 
An hour from death ! 

Gaveston. 

Yet I'll still dare to plead ; 
Hear me, sweet lord, shall a mere word mar all ? 
Death hath so many shapes — I am no coward, 
And face to face have met him many times 
On bloody fields, but here, here, here, to wait 
The creeping dread of his slow, noiseless feet, 
To feel his chamel breath upon my cheek, 
And his cold hand, stretch'd shudderingly forth. 
With icy touch numb one by one the beats 
Of my warm heart ! O this is not to die 
But to be quick in hell ! 

Lancaster. 

Yet let the thought 
That this must be call truer courage up 
To front the direr need. 
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'Gaveston, 

O no, not yet ! 
For I will turn my pleading every way 
Till it catch mercy's eye ! No vengeance breathes 
That dures incensed against its enemy, 
But sated once, it sinks. Bethink you, sir, 
I have died once already ; then if you 
Now from this trembling vantage cast me down. 
It were to die twice o'er ; but let me live. 
And from this death shall rise another man 
To bless you his new life ! 

Lancaster. 

You make it hard ; 
But I am Justice, therefore am unmoved. 

Gaveston. 

let me hug the word! {Throwing himself at 

Lancaster's feet.) 

Keep so a little ; 
Till, falling low as erring pleaders should, 

1 yet may find the word shall turn the scale. 
And tremble it my way ! Take me for dead ; 
Set me in some deep dungeon underground. 
Where the last film of what was once my pride 
Shall touch nor eye nor ear nor the slight'st sense 
In thy obscurest mind ; but there I'll lie, 

Lost with forgotten things and so forgiven. . . 
Surely you're moved ! The word is on your lips 
That bids me safe look up ! Or do not speak, 

L 2, 
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But let your eyes relent, and I will be 
Muter than these dumb stones, till your full smile 
Seal them my quiet grave, for aye immured. 
Only not that, not that ! 

Lancaster. 

This grows unnatural ; I'll hear no more. 
You do but melt the surface of my mood, 
That's adamant beneath. 

Gaveston. 
(As Lancaster furns to address ike soldiers.) 

O no, no, no, no, no : {Turning to the soldiers.) Sirs, if 

you knew 
How sweet life is to me, you would kneel too. 
And with your piteous sighs bear out my own, 
Till they fili'd up the space twixt earth and heaven 
And only pity lived ! 

Lancaster {to the soldiers). 

Take him, and God 
Have mercy on his soul ! 

{A pause. As the soldiers, half irresolute, prepare to 
surround him, Gaveston rises slowly to his feet 
and, motioning them hack, speaks calmly, like a 
man who has done with life.) 

Gaveston. 

There's one word more, 
Could I retain it ; but on this side death 
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All grows so dim ; yet through these crowding shades, 

Methought I heard one pleading for his life, 

And that he pleaded well while hope remain'd. 

Lancaster, it may be a day shall come, 

Such man shall be yourself; then when in vain 

You've pled for ruth, perchance shall your sad heart 

This hour recall to mind, and ere it break. 

In its despair forgive your murderers, 

As I do mine ! 

(To the soldiers) Lead your dead man away ! 
{As they come forward and surround him the scene closes.) 



SCENE IL 

(A small Inn on the road between Warwick and 
Gaversyk. A crowd of country people in front. 
A constant movement of those entering or issuing 
from the Inn. Evening is drawing on.) 

1ST Countryman. 

This waiting's hot work. Here have I been since 
dawn, and now 'tis eve, and still they come not. 

2ND Countryman. ~l 

But when they do come, 'twill be a brave sight. All the 
Earls in front in full armour and then the soldiers with 
the prisoner in chains in the midst, and all the folk 
a-hoUa-ing behind. 
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3RD Countryman. 
No, no, I tell ye ye're all mistook ! 'Tis the prisoner 
and his guards and the folk 'twill come first, and the 
Earls later so as to close the show worthily. 

Crowd. 
Ay, 'tis so. 

2ND Countryman, 

And I say again you're all fools. How should the Earls 
go behind anyone ? 

Crowd. 
Ay, ay, thaf s sense too. 

1ST Countryman. 
No matter, good man ! Our throats be too dry to 
quarrel. 'Twill be seen shortly when they come. 

A LiTTLK Girl. 
Mother, lift me up. I can see naught. 

Mother. 

Be a good child, and father shall take you on his 
shoulders. 

Some of Crowd. 

Here, gossip, let the little maid stand in front. There, 
she shall see like a queen and no one the worse ! 

1ST Countryman,. 

I misdoubt if they be coming at all. See'th anyone 
aught of them ? 
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One on the Outskirts of Crowd. 

I can see a cloud of dust and a mort o' people in it. 

(A faint sound of voices and horns blown.) 

1ST Countryman. 
And cometh he in front and chained ? 

One on Outskirts. 

Ay, be sure. Unless it be an Earl, or a soldier, or a 
horse, or a mule. All's one at this distance. 

1ST Countryman. 
And is he afoot or on horseback ? 

One on Outskirts. 
One or other belike. But all's one as yet. 

3RD Countryman. 

And I say again you're both wrong. *Tis a cart he's in ; 
I can hear the rumbling. 

1ST Countryman. 
Heed him not ; he hath the rumbling in his ears. 

3RD Countryman. 
You shall have it in your own if you keep not a quiet 

tongue ! 

Crowd. 

They're coming, they're coming ! 

{Sounds grow gradually louder.) 
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3RD Countryman. 

I tell you, I once heard one say he was the biggest man 
i' the kingdom. Then if they chained him not down in 
a cart he might leap out on us and where should we all 
be then ? 

Some of the Crowd. 

Preserve us, what a monster ! 

Girl. 
Daddy, I'm afeared. Will he hurt me ? 

Father. 

Cry not ; father will take care of you. . . . Why, if he 
be not a poor man like ourselves. 

(The sounds, which have been gradually growing 
clearer, are now heard close at hand. Enter 
Gaveston on a mule, his hands manacled, and 
guarded by soldiers led by a sergeant, A crowd 
follows, blowing horns and uttering mocking 
shouts of " Down with Peter" " Death to the 
Traitor" etc. For a few minutes they all press 
round the guards fl«rf Gaveston, mocking him.) 

Sergeant {to the soldiers'). 

Keep back this rabble. (The soldiers push back crowd.) 
This noise confounds worse than a battle. 

A Soldier. 
And thirsty work at that ! 
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Sergeant. 

Quench it then, while I guard the prisoner ; but tarry 
not too long. 

{The soldiers break off and enter the Inn, followed at 
intervals by most of the crowd, who cluster round 
outside. The shouts and horn-blowing gradually 
cease, and at last only a small group is left 
around Gaveston, including the Father, Mother 
andgirl.) 

Gaveston. 
1 pray you, of your charity, a little water. 

Sergeant. 

You should share this flask with me, but that it abhors 
water. 

{Drinks.) 

The Father {tothe ^rt). 

Here, Alison, run you and get the gentleman a little 

water. 

{Exit ^rl to Inn.) 

Poor man, he looks whiter than any ghost ! 

The Mother. 
And trembles so, he does. He might be a woman. 

Gaveston {to Sergeant.) 

I would thank you for your kindliness, though you are 
leading me to my dea,th. 
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Sergeant. 
I am no executioner, only a soldier that must do his 
duty. I take it your gentility was of the same trade ? 

Gaveston. 

I think there once was such a man as I, 
Who moved in light amidst the general praise ; 
But now some heavy load weighs down my limbs, 
A mist is o'er my eyes, and through the dark 
Come curses and revihngs from all mouths ! 

{The ^rl brings water in a cup.) 
Yet none I ever harm'd. 

Sergeant {removing manacles). 

Let me lend you your hands for the moment. There, 
that goes easier. 

Gaveston, 

{After drinking the water which the girl has timidly 
handed him.) 
O my full thanks for that ! 
If things were with me still as once they were. 
You had not lack'd a worthier recompense. 

A Bystander. 
How wonderingly the little maid looks at him. 

Girl. 

Father, may I go with the gentleman ? He looks so 
sad I'm sure he wants some one to play with him. 
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The Father. 

That's Father's wench ! You're not afeerd of him now ? 
Quite a perky little sparrow 'tis. 

Sergeant. 

We must play another kind of game now. Stand back, 
friends, and make as little noise as you confoundedly 
can ! 

{The soldiers gradually straggle back from the Inn 
and re-form guard round Gaveston, the crowd 
following them. The mocking shouts and horn- 
blowing recommence, and all exeunt except the 
smaller group as before. During the remainder 
of the scene, the noise gradually lessens in the 
distance and at last dies away altogether^ 

A Bystander. 

Now that's wunnderful ! Why, he's no such villain after 

all! 

2ND Bystander. 

Ay, it needs amending. If it could be brought before 
the King, I say he should amend it. 

3RD Bystander. 

And 'twas not as they said. There were no Earls wi' 
un, either afore or behind ! 

The Father. 

I'll swear 'twas a most worthy gentleman. I know not 
how it was, but I could have served him, he drew me 
so! 
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The Mother. 

And there was that about his look, I know his wife 
must ha' loved him. 

Girl. 
Daddy, will they hurt the kind gentleman ? 

Father. 

No, no, wench ; they do but take him to a quieter Inn 
further on. 

Girl. 
But will he come back again ? 

Father. 
Maybe not. Belike he needs a long rest. 

1ST Bystander. 

Ay, and I say again it wants amending. Come, what 
say you ? Shall we follow and see the right done ? 

The Father. 

Not I. The beginning liked me so little, that I have 
no appetite for the end. 

Several Voices. 
Nor I, nor I. 

Father. 

Besides, our eyes should gather so much dust along 
the road that when it came to the point they should 
miss it. 
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Several Voices. 
And that's gospel ! 

Father. 

Well, that settles it. Neighbours, what say you to a 
pot of ale all round and discuss the matter quietly ? 

All. 

Have with you ; have with you ! 

{Exeunt all into the Inn) 



SCENE III. 

A room in the Convent of the Friars-Preachers at Langley. 
Just before the rising qf the curtain the slow tolling of 
a bell is heard, and continues for a few moments after 
the scene begins. 

Archbishop ^Canterbury. Prior oftfie Convent. 

Archbishop. 
Prays the King still ? 

Prior. 

Still fervently he kneels. 
Though his unmoving lips announce no prayer ; 
His body so abandoned to the tomb, 
As if, this earth renounced, he would give up 
The life now to the dead man profitless, 
And blend his death with his. 
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Archbishop. 

Yet must that life, 
Howe'er resign'd, in its remissness bear — 
Or so my mind misgives — its bitter math. 
How shall neglected duty and the care 
That fail'd a realm forsaken, not rise up 
In broils, in quarrels, feuds unnatural 
That sunder kin from kin and class from class, 
And spread and grow to larger enmities — 
Strifes and contentions, desolating wars 
Of people against people, realm 'gainst realm. 
Falling to wrack, till in the end of all 
Utter confusion reign, and the dark earth 
Return to chaos ? 

Prior. 

Good my lord Archbishop, 
May a poor brother speak ? We friars move 
Among you but as strangers in this life. 
And all the noise of your woe-wearied world. 
How far soe'er resounding, is to us. 
In the calm haven whither we retire, 
But as the steps of some poor labourer, 
Who homeward bears the burden of his toil ; 
But there arrived, they cease. 

Archbishop. 

A peace most grateful ! 
As my care-burden'd heart can well attest. 
Yet in regard how brief ! 
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Prior. 

O, it is more ! 
It stays, it is eternal in our hearts. 
For though we pass as nothing o'er this earth, 
Yet as we fast and pray there come to us, 
In dreams by day and visions of the night. 
Deep intimations — the assurance full 
Of some great love of God, that takes the acts. 
The fret, the fever of this anguish'd world, 
And moulds them to their true significance 
Within itself. The bad, like refuse, sinks, 
The good endures. 

Archbishop. 

Yet in result, how small, 
Measured by aught divine, such good appears, 
And worthless at the best ! 

Prior. 

It would be so, 
By justice tried and our low human fears. 
But the good Harbourer divinely adds,'' 
And quickening it with heavenly usury. 
Gives it increase. So looking late on him 
I kneeling left, this comfort to my soul 
Came clearer, and in that great love the King 
Bore to his murder 'd friend and mutually 
In turn received, I see appeasement spring 
Of all his faults, and ransom for them both. 
He shall atone no doubt. It needs may be 
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That that too erring love shall drag him down 
To martyrdom more bitter e'en than his 
Whose suflfering's o'er; yet still I see it grow, 
Enfolding both and winnowing like a breath, 
Till meeting, lowly, that great love of God, 
It lifts their darker, in its light absorbed, 
Beyond the stains of earth, and on its wings 
Bears their twin souls to heaven ! 

Archbishop. 

Amen, amen ! 

{During the Prior's speech, the scene has gradually become 

transparent at the back so as to show the interior of 

the convent chapel. In the midst, covered with a rich 

cloth, Gaveston's tomb, at which Edward, alone and 

motionless, is seen kneeling. After the last words of 

the Archbishop there is deep silence for a moment, 

ere the curtain falls.) 

The End. 
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